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THE BUDGET. 


LDING to the influence of the season, Mr. Giap- 
STONE was obliged to make a Budget speech without 
a reform, an innovation, a crotchet, or a paradox. It was 
undoubtedly wise to abstain from imposing fresh taxes, and 
there was no question of sacrificing any portion of revenue. 
The last year was perhaps exceptional in expense, and it 
was affected by unfavourable conditions, which may be 
wholly or partially temporary. The Trent affair changed 
an equilibrium, or a trifling surplus, into a considerable de- 
ficiency ; while the distress occasioned by the short supply of 
cotton and the closing of the American market has, at the 
same time, unavoidably reduced the public income. The ab- 
sence of any of these obstacles to prosperity would have 
enabled Mr. Giapstone to boast of the accuracy of his last 
year’s calculations. When the Budget of 1861 was pro- 
duced, although much alarm had already been created, the 
difference between the two sections of the United States 
had not yet issued in open war; and it still seemed 
probable that the dispute might be settled without 
recourse to arms, while the blockade of the Southern ports 
was at most adoubtful menace, The Morrict Tariff had not 
be had time to produce its natural results, and no appre- 
ension existed of any collision between England and the 

Federal Government. All these unpleasant contingencies 
have since actually happened, with the result of diminishing 
the revenue by about a million. It may be hoped that there 
is no further risk of hostile measures on the part of the, 
American Government, and although Georgia and the Sea 
Islands are still closed to trade, larger supplies of Indian 
cotton will be available during the ensuing year. The 
vexatious tariff is more likely to be aggravated in severity 
than to be modified in accordance with the interests of 
American consumers. There is, however, an increasing 
trade with other parts of the world, and especially with 
France; and the CHANCELLOR oF THE ExcnequeR has 
good reasons for reckoning on an increased receipt, if no 
new disturbing cause once more deranges his estimates. 

A reduction of expenditure, though highly desirable, is 
not generally expected by the country. Unluckily, the cost of 
warlike preparations both on land and sea still continues to be 
enormous. It is equally requisite to improve artillery and to 
contrive defences which may counteract its effects. About 
three years ago it was found necessary almost to build a new 
navy, and now there is every reason to fear that all wooden 
steamers must either be abandoned for purposes of war or 
fitted with armour at an enormous expense. Sir G. Lewis 
declared the other night that if the House of Commons 
wanted a fleet of Merrimacs, it must be prepared to expend 
13,000,000/. or 14,000,000/. on the improvement. The esti- 
mate, as it was only used for purposes of argument, may 
probably have been exaggerated, and it is obvious that 
a third part of the sum would create the strongest iron-clad 
fleet which has hitherto existed in the world; whilst it may 
also be said that armour plates are not much more costly 
than brick and stone work, and that a few impregnable vessels 
would supersede the necessity of expensive fortifications. 
Nevertheless, all changes are both costly in themselves and 
wasteful, inasmuch as they neutralize the results of expendi- 
ture which has been already incurred. Iron work may pro- 
bably hereafter cost less for repairs ; but the adoption of the 
new system will tend largely to swell the navalestimates. It 
may be hoped that no similar increase in the cost of the 
army is at present to be apprehended; but the demands 


of the volunteers cannot be set aside; and it is neces- 


sary to continue the improvements made of late years in the 
condition of the private soldier. The reduction of military 
expenditure in the colonies would be more feasible if the 
garrison of Canada were not already on a war footing ; but 


during the continuance of the American struggle, the force 
which was despatched across the Atlantic last winter will 
certainly not be recalled. On the whole, Mr. GLApsToNE 
judges wisely in abstaining from sanguine promises of re- 
trenchment, although he is notoriously himself opposed to 
the maintenance of large military establishments. 

It cannot be denied that a deficit, however moderate, and 
however easily accounted for, is in itself an unpleasant phe- 
nomenon. In former times, Mr. GLADSTONE used to set up a 
gratuitous bugbear by declaring himself insolvent to the extent 
of all that part of the revenue which required to be annually 
renewed. As the effect of the device has worn out, he 
has resumed the language of mortal financiers, and his real 
shortcoming of a million is far more impressive than a the- 
oretical vision of a balance-sheet in which the Income-tax 
was omitted. France and America may despise the ped- 
dling item of a million on the wrong side of the account, 
but English Governments have never thriven after they 
ceased to pay their way to the uttermost farthing. If, 
unfortunately, the revenue in the ensuing year should 
fail in elasticity, it will be the duty of the CuanceLtor 
OF THE ExCHEQUER to reimpose some tax which had been 
thought defunct. The payers of Income-tax will probably 
bear the brunt of the difficulty, but for the present they 
may congratulate themselves on the unwonted good fortune 
of having for two years running to pay the same percentage. 

The best part of the Budget is the abolition of the hop 
duty, which had, in fact, become wholly untenable. The 
anomaly of a tax on an agricultural product was aggravated 
by the uncertain nature of the crop, and the duty almost 
converted into gamblers those who, by the nature of their 
occupation, were already speculators. Kentish farmers and 
Borough hop-factors, now that their causes of complaint are 
removed, will miss the pleasant excitement of betting on the 
amount of the duty, which they never were able to pay at 
the proper time. As long as foreign hops were excluded, 
the interests of the different hop districts were, through 
a happy consequence of fiscal legislation, always irrecon- 
cilably at variance. The introduction of free trade, by 
creating a common grievance, suppressed all the ancient 
causes of civil warfare. It was found that the Customs 
privilege of bonding gave an unjust advantage to 
the importer, who could keep the duty in his pocket 
till the turn of the market brought him in to undersell 
native producers who had already been drained by the tax- 
gatherer. The union of East and West Kent, of the Weald 
of Sussex, and of Herefordshire has at last extorted from 
Mr. GtapsTone a reluctant concession. One of the dan- 
gerous classes, as malcontent trades are considered in 
Downing-street, has been effectually silenced ; nor is it im- 
probable that, if the House of Commons adopts the tax upon 
brewing, hop-growers will find an additional advantage in 
the discouragement of quassia. One ingredient of legiti- 
mate beer will, to a certain extent, be cheaper, and conse- 
quently there will be less motive for adulteration. 
Brewers of lax principles will recognize a cruel 
irony in Mr. GLapstonr’s assumption that, having always 
used hops in their manufacture, they can now afford to pay 
an equivalent for the saving in that indispensable commodity. 
Nevertheless, it may be questioned whether it was nec 
to provide a substitute for so comparatively insignificant a 
loss. The new mode of taxing brewers is comparatively 
unobjectionable, but the impost on private, families will be 
at the same time unproductive and unpopular. The castle 
of an Englishman’s home ought never to admit an excise- 
man. The inequality which is corrected in the case of 
manufacturers for sale will be introduced into a class well 
entitled to total exemption. A nobleman with a vast 
establishment will pay 128. 6d., and a farmer who brews 
once a year for his harvest will be exposed to 
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an equal penalty. It may be hoped that the House of 
Commons will insist on the exclusion of the private licence 
from the taxing Bill, and in return Mr. GLApsToNnE may be 
trusted to do his worst in the matter of playing cards. The 
probable effects of the change in the mode of using the 
alcoholic test for the purpose of the wine duties can be only 
thorovghly understood by the trade. A simplification of 
fiscal processes can scarcely fail to be an improvement, and 
perhaps at some future time it may be found that uniform 
duties are most productive, as well as most convenient. 
The most important part of Mr. GLapsTone’s statement 
consisted in his exposition of the great increase of military 
charges; yet he appears to be himself aware that the 
country generally approves of the costly precautions against 
war which have seemed necessary to the majority of the 
Cabinet, and especially'to Lord Patmerston. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SURRENDER. 


— armistice which his wiser colleagues compelled Mr. 

Lowe to demand will be devoted by him to the labour 
of paring down to the slenderest proportions the future 
terms of capitulation. It is but justice to him to admit that 
he showed no eagerness for surrender. Nothing but Lord 
PatmeErsTon’s determination not to damage his Government 
by an adverse division on an important question could have 
induced Mr. Lowe to haul down his flag at all. As though 
with a deliberate intention to cut off his own retreat, he had 
made, the very night before he gave way, a strong reitera- 
tion of all the most obnoxious principles of his project. No 
idea of impending defeat had then lowered his dogmatic 
tone, or convinced him of the expediency of conciliatory 
language. Either he must have rushed wilfully upon his 
own stultification, or the meansfor ascertaining the probable 
votes of the Ministerial phalanx must be exceedingly de- 
fective. Neither among Mr. Lowe’s supporters out 
of doors, nor upon the Treasury Bench itself, does 
there appear to have been any inkling of the wide- 
spread defection which the terror of the school-managers 
had been able to create. Mr. Lowe himself is supposed to 
have been to the last unconvinced of the necessity of con- 
cession, and only to have yielded to the alternative that was 
placed before him of throwing some portion of his favourite 
scheme as a tub to the whale, or taking, in the character of 
Jonah, a journey in the same direction himself. 

The mutilations which he was compelled to inflict upon 
his own handiwork are not in themselves inconsiderable. 
The sacrifice of the principle of grouping by age will re- 
medy that wholesale exclusion of poor and rural districts 
from the benefit of the Government grant which was 
threatened by the new plan. It is, in fact, a sacrifice of 
Mr. Lowe’s cardinal principle—the application of the 
grant, not as a relief for indigence, but as a reward for effi- 
ciency. At the same time, it is difficult to see how the new 
Code is to be worked at all without this essential element. 
It is the governor that regulates the whole machine. 
Unless there is some rule to fix what test is to be 
applied to what children, the principle of testing by results 
will evaporate altogether. If the managers are to decide 
by which standard of proficiency each child shall be tried, 
it will be hardly possible for them to lose the grant, except 
in the case of a few of the dullest and youngest children. 
A graduated scale of payments, giving a large grant to the 
highest class, and a small grant to the lowest, will be the 
only possible escape. But this plan will be open to the 
objection that attaches to all grants that are based upon 
proficiency alone. They infallibly have the effect of filling 
the rich with good things, and sending the hungry empty 
away. <A school frequented by middle-class children, 
who are able to attend regularly and to stay long, will 
produce a large first class,and draw an abundant grant. 
A missionary school, labouring in a poor town district 
or in a sparsely populated mountain region, will earn no grant 
at all. Such a result hardly answers the intention of an 
estimate which is voted specially to aid the education of 
those who are too poor to educate themselves. 

Of the other concessions, the most material is that which 
secures to the managers a “substantial” portion of the 
grant, independently of the fluctuating results of an examina- 
tion. The value of this offer will depend, of course, upon 
the proportion which is indicated by the word “ substantial,” 
and upon the certainty of the tenure on which it is to be 
enjoyed. If the concession is carried out liberally in its 
details, it will do much to redeem the other vices of the 


New Code. It will give a security to the managers which 
will encourage them to persevere, even if they should 
find it impractieable to work out other parts of this 
theoretic legislation. As the Revised Code stood be- 
fore, its great vice was that, if it had chanced to fail, it 
must have brought down with it the whole educational 
structure which we have been patiently building for the last 
twenty years. The uncertainty of the grant threatened 
ruin to the managers; and the ruin of the managers meant 
the collapse of education. Theoretic experiments will be 
more tolerable if the very existence of the schools is not 
made to depend upon their success. The managers will be 
able to count on a portion of their subsidy, whether Mr. 
Lowe’s mysterious calculations go straight or go askew. So 
long as managers are not irritated or frightened into giving 
up their functions altogether, any errors which experience 
may disclose can always be retraced. 

Mr. Lowe’s capitulations have by no means exhausted 
the list of objections to the New Code. ‘The pupil-teacher 
system, which was to have been summarily exterminated, 
is not pardoned, but only respited for two or three years. 
The onerous requirements are not abandoned as to the at- 
tendance of children, which will in effect reduce the managers 
to canvass, and sometimes even to pay, the parents to suf- 
fer their children to go to school. The House of Commons 
cannot pass by these matters without notice, if the confidence 
which existed between the managers and the Government 
before the present unhappy Vice-Presidentship is to be re- 
stored inany degree. But the duties of the friends of educa- 
tion will not cease with these details. It is too much to hope 
that concessions which have been yielded so grudgingly 
will be liberally measured out. At present, they have been 
promised so vaguely that it is impossible to predict the form 
they will ultimately assume. They may be expanded into 
an absolute abrogation of the Revised Code, or they may 
be contracted so as to leave it practically untouched. 
No intimation has yet been given of the arithme- 


tical value which is represented in the Vick-PresipEnt’s 


mind by the words “substantial portion.” The ingenuity 
with which Mr. LincEen can wrap up a concession in condi- 
tions which to the initiated seem harmless, but are in realit 
fatal to it, is probably unlimited. With two such practi- 
tioners upon their mettle, a wonderful display of legerde- 
main may be expected before the month is over. The most 
obvious device will be to delay the presentation of the new 
proposals to the last moment, and then to trust to the pro- 
found ignorance of the House of Commons, that they will 
overlook the bearing of some pregnant, but apparently 
meaningless detail, Perhaps this mancuvre is so patent 
that a practised artist like Mr. Lowe will disdain to use it, 
But it is expecting too much from human nature to hope 
that he will surrender the fruit of his brains to the execu- 
tioner’s knife without a struggle. It may be doubted 
whether Mr. WaxPote is equal, either by temper of mind or 
past experience, to the sport of political eel-catching to 
which he will be compelled to devote himself for the next 
few weeks. 

It is much to be wished, whatever the ultimate decision 
may be, that upon this, as upon other subjects, the House of 
Commons would discourage great and comprehensive mea- 
sures. Even if the Revised Code had been a desirable im- 
provement, there was no need to add a general panic to all 
the other evils inseparable from a great change. A half- 
voluntary system of education, such as ours, is, at all events, 
the last subject in respect to which such a risk should have 
been run. Half the evil of the new measure was done long 
before any of its provisions began to operate. It will be a 
long time before the managers will forget the sensations 
with which, upon opening their newspapers one fine morn- 
ing, they found that they had been deprived of one-half of 
their subsidy, without a word of previous warning. 


After such a shock to their nervous systems, men will ° 


not work as heartily as they did before. Every manager, 
as he gives his daily labour to the superintendence of 
his school, will remember that the permanence of 
all that he is doing depends upon the crotchets which 
may be entertained by some unknown philosopher, whom 
some unknown political movement may have installed in a 
London office. He will not forget the fright that he received, 
or the months that he was kept in anxious suspense, or 
that it was only the singular barrenness of other subjects 
to distract the attention of the House of Commons that 
secured him a partial reparation at last. ‘These recollections 
will weigh with managers for some time to come, whenever 
it is suggested to them to build a new school or to enter 
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upon any new expense ; and no efforts the House of Commons 
can now make will restore matters exactly to the condition 
in which they were before the 29th of July last. 


THE FINANCES OF TURKEY. 


de subscription for the recent Turkish loan is one of 
the most remarkable financial operations which have 
been witnessed for a long time. The terms, it is true, were 
extremely favourable, being equivalent to about 11 per cent. ; 
but when it is remembered that a deposit of 5/. per cent. was 
called for upon every application, the offer of 25,000,000/., 
involving an immediate deposit of a million and a quarter, is 
a striking evidence of the abundance of money in London, 
as well as of the improved credit of the Ottoman Empire. 
There can be no doubt that the success of the loan was 
almost entirely due to the friendly assistance of the British 
Government, but we cannot see the force of Mr. Husparp’s 
objection to the rational, though exceptional, course which 
our Ministers have taken. It is true that it is not customary, 
though it is certainly not unprecedented, for the English 
Government to intervene in any way to aid the financial 
measures of other States; but neither is it our general rule 
to interpose by force of arms to save a foreign despotism 
from disruption or conquest. We have done both in the 
ease of Turkey, and for reasons which the Crimean war 
has made familiar to every one; and after this it is the 
merest prudery to object to such cautious countenance as 
was given to the Turkish loan. What has been done for 
Turkey is far less than was done for the same country on a 
former occasion—far less, too, than we have done for Greece 
and for Sardinia, and not much more than we have recently 
done for Morocco. 


Stereotyped maxims of finance may be very conclusive 
in Mr. Hussarp’s atmosphere, but there are considerations 
of policy which may outweigh the importance of keeping 
aloof from the pecuniary transactions of foreign countries, 
as they have outweighed the graver importance of main- 
taining peace. Considering our own deep interest in sustain- 
ing the Turkish Empire as an integral part of the European 
system, and as the guardian of the Dardanelles, it would 
have been the extremest folly to have thrown any obstacle 
in the way of the financial reforms which are now, almost 
for the first time, being honestly attempted. Considering, 
too, the peculiar position of Turkey, it would have been 
little short of cruelty to have refused the small measure of 
support which was asked. If the man is sick, it is better 
for England to nurse him than for Russia and other neigh- 
bours to divide his inheritance. If the Government had 
been merely bolstering up the credit of a country as hope- 
lessly insolvent as Mexico, there might have been some 
reasonable ground for objection ; but it is well known that 
the resources of Turkey would support a loan of five times 
the modest amount which has been raised, and that the ex- 
travagant interest offered represents, not the poverty of the 
country, but only the inefficiency and dishonesty of its past 
administration. 


To make the loan a safe investment, all that was needed 
was a sufficient guarantee that it would be employed in 
bringing order out of the confusion of Turkish finance. 
One great element of confidence was supplied by the 
character of the present Sovereign. Lord Patmerston 
only corroborated all the information which has been 
received since the commencement of the’ Suiran’s reign, 
when he described him as a man of great vigour and 
patriotism, frugal in his personal habits almost to par- 
simony, indefatigable for industry, and the determined 
enemy of jobbery and corruption. His savings have been 
given to pay his troops, instead of being squandered upon 
favourites, or spent upon palaces of unheard-of splendour. In 
short, he is the very opposite of the typical Eastern Sove- 
reign, and, if one man can do it, he ought to be able to 
reconstruct the rotten fabric of Turkish Administration. 
Such a man, in such a position, well deserves the coun- 
tenance of a friendly country, whose policy has ever been to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. It is not 
wonderful that even the character of the Suntan should, 
without some further aid, have failed to give stability to 
Turkish credit. He has to work with a host of officials 
trained to jobbery and plunder, and it needed some- 
thing more than an honest intention to reform to satisfy 
capitalists that the enormous resources of Turkey would be 


the bond fide purposes of the State. While current debts 

were unpaid, paper money at a discount, troops without 

their pay, officials without their salaries, and the whole 

machine of Government in confusion, money was not likely 

to be advanced without security for its due application. 

All that our Commissioners have done, or are intended to 

do, consists, first, in assisting the Turkish Government to 

ascertain its real financial strength; and secondly, in 

watching over the application of the new loan in the common 

interest of the Turkish Empire and its English creditors. 

The results of the og investigation are apparent 

from the report of the Turkish Minister of Finance. 

Turkey, with a very light taxation, has a revenue of nearly 

12,000,0001., which might be considerably increased, and 

which it is proposed to raise to more than 15,000,000/. by the 

imposition of some not very onerous taxes. Her expenditure 

is put at 14,000,000l., of which only 1,500,000/. is the 

charge for the consolidated debt. The proportion of debt 

is, therefore, far more favourable than in almost any country 

in the world. The margin for improvement, again, is equally 

large. In mineral and agricultural wealth, and in natural 
commercial advantages, Turkey is almost unrivalled, and 
nothing but rational and honest administration is needed to 
place her credit far above that of the average run of Euro- 

pean States. 

The regeneration of an Empire cursed with rottenness 
and corruption in its whole administrative system is not a 
light task; but a determined man, wielding an authority 
theoretically absolute, and practically so to a great extent, 
may do wonders in purging out the evil, and if any 
enterprise ever deserved the hearty sympathy and en- 

couragement of England, it is that upon which the present 
Suitan has vigorously entered. That his undertaking is 
hopeful may be yg from his triumph in the 
London money-market; and in spite of the ominous pre- 
dictions of the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, 
which have been so often repeated, it is not im- 
possible that the hearty confidence which Lord Pat- 
MERSTON has always expressed in the recovery of his 
Turkish patient may be justified by an improvement of 
which, until recently, there seemed too much reason to 
despair. By starting with financial reform, the SULTAN is 
applying the lever which may lift his Empire out of the 
confusion and disorder in which it has floundered from 
time immemorial; and if once the machinery of Govern- 
ment can be restored to a sound condition, both the 
external and internal position of the country promise as 
steady a career of progress as its best wishers could desire. 
There are obstacles enough to be overcome before this goal 
can be reached ; but, whatever the result may be, it is the 
obvious policy of England to aid, by all legitimate means, 
the regeneration of the Empire whose protection has cost 
her so dear. What we have striven for at the sacrifice of 
thousands of brave lives and millions of treasure, it would 
have been ridiculous now to thwart by the refusal of a few 
words of encouragement and advice. 


AMERICAN WAR AND FINANCE. 


C is impossible at present to judge whether the Federal 
generals deserve censure because they allowed the 
enemy to evacuate his position on the Potomac without any 
attempt at molestation. The Confederates have kept their 
own secret so well that the numbers of their army are 
wholly unknown. If they had, according to an improbable 
statement, 150,000 men in the neighbourhood of Manassas, 
they ought to have crushed General Banks when he began 
to operate?on their left. It is unlikely, however, that so 
vast an army should have been kept together in idleness, 
while the Federal troops were overwhelming outlying de- 
tachments in Kentucky and Tennessee ; and the wooden guns 
which were found in the embrasures probably represented 
the successful policy of trusting to mystery and intimidation 
rather than to material strength. Since the autumn, the 
Virginian army has been perfectly inactive, and 20,000 men 
were as competent to do nothing as six or seven times 
their number. It must be supposed that the retreat was 
unavoidable, and even the Northern papers admit that it was 
executed with skill and decision. Not a man nor a gun 
was left behind to the enemy, and it was only by accident 
that General McCLELian discovered the absence of the 
hostile army from his front. Bull’s Run has yet to be 
avenged, and the prospects of victory are not improved by 


applied in future, as they never had been applied before, for 


the necessity of advancing through a hostile and wasted 
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country. Mr. Jerrerson Davis is nearer his resources in 
his new position, and it seems to be admitted that the 
Federal army cannot rest on Washington as a basis of 
operation. oddly informs his troops 
that he is likely to engage ‘in puzzling and paradoxical 
movements — which probably means that he must abandon 
his present line of advance, and transfer his main army to 
the Eastern coast. In the mean time, large bodies of Con- 
federate troops are collecting in the neighbourhood of 
Norfolk, and it is not impossible that General Burnsipe 
may be attacked in superior force before he can receive his 


reinforcements. 

perience alone can show whether an offensive campaign 
can be conducted by inexperienced leaders with a partially 
organized army. here there is want of skill on both 
sides, the advantage naturally rests with the defence. 
The concentric movements which the Federal journals are 
constantly describing and recommending, are of all others 
the most difficult and dangerous in the presence of a vigi- 
lant enemy; and it is obviously the interest of the weaker 
combatant to act from the centre of the circle, with the 
power of outnumbering the attacking army at his pleasure 
on any point of the circumference. Mr. JErrerson Davis 
has been credited with the possession of military abilities 
which he has not yet had the opportunity of, displaying. 
It is supposed that his best troops are those which have 
long been facing the enemy at Manassas, and the hope 
of turning the tide of fortune, and consequently of public 
opinion, may perhaps recommend a battle. That the 
Southern leaders have no disposition to submit is more fully 
proved by the lapse of every day during which their resist- 
ance continues. Notwithstanding the boasted capture of two 
or three Western forts, and the progress of naval expedi- 
tions on the coast, no indication is afforded of a desire 
to return to the Union. A still more significant proof 
that the Confederate Government is in earnest consists 
in the firm language which is held in reference to the 
disaster at Fort Donnelson. Instead of attempting to con- 
ceal or excuse his defeat, the Presmpent publicly censures 
and punishes the officers who are responsible for the mis- 
fortune. General Froyp, though he was a chief political 
agent in the secession, is superseded from his command until 
he has cleared his character. A Government conscious of 
its weakness would have connived at misconduct in pre- 
ference to calling general attention to a defeat. 

The Northern Americans become every day more con- 
firmed in their habitual belief that the laws of nature only 
apply to an old and benighted hemisphere. They have not 
yet got their taxes either paid or regularly imposed, 
their public credit is at a low ebb, and they are spend- 
ing, according to their own boastful statement, a mil- 
lion sterling a day. The immediate source of abund- 
ance is to be found in the issue of Treasury 
notes, which must necessarily stop as soon as the country is 
saturated with the new circulation. When gold has been 
universally supplanted by notes, any excess of issue must 
produce immediate depreciation. The flood-gate has been 
lifted, and the water is pouring out without stint, but 
as soon as the reservoir is emptied, the stream will cease to 
flow. The amount of Treasury notes which can be floated 
is not yet sufficiently ascertained, but no special knowledge 
is required to justify the assertion that the quantity 
cannot be infinite. hen no more money is to be had 
in exchange for paper, it will become necessary again 
to try a loan, and perhaps Mr. Cuase may hope to 
obtain a certain sum from the comprehensive scheme 
of taxation which has received, as a whqle, the approval 
of Congress. Yet, even if every dollar were paid as it 
became due, thirty millions a year would scarcely be per- 
ceptible as a set-off against the current expenditure. The 
Tax Bill, if it has not yet provided the Government with 
resources, has supplied a characteristic illustration of indi- 
genous smartness. The same jobbing faction which carried 
through the tariff as soon as the Southern secession gave 
the Republicans a majority in Congress, has now introduced 
a provision that, while notes are received for other 
taxes, the customs dues shall be paid in specie, or, in 
other words, with an additional percentage. Protection 
goes hand in hand with iotism, and some fractional 
injury will be inflicted on English trade as a compensation 
for the probable disturbance of Mr. Cuasz’s calculations. 

The plan of imposing every imaginable tax, direct and 
indirect, is natural and conformable to precedent, though it 
may be regarded as a rude and obsolete contrivance. The 
hoops which make petticoats bulge out are as legitimate 


objects of taxation as livery servants and hair powder, and 
the multiplicity of taxes will tend to prevent the substitution 
of exempted articles of consumption for commodities which 
contribute to the revenue. Mr. Pitt pursued a similar 
financial policy at the beginning of the French war, and though 
the great majority of items in his scheme were unproductive, 
some of the duties may have been necessary to anticipate 
evasion. The principal difference between the cases is to 
be found in the certainty that English taxes would be paid, 
while serious doubts are entertained of the probability of 
raising the Federal revenue. If the direct taxes are 
assumed by the different State Governments, the Treasury 
at Washington will probably receive the amount with little 
deduction or trouble. Stamps and excise duties will re- 
quire a more complicated machinery, and the difficulty of 
collection will be increased by the simple economy of the 
newer and remoter communities. It is comparatively easy 
to tax a distiller or the owner of a paper mill, but rude 
domestic manufactures will ly come under the cog- 
nisance of theexciseman. The independent innkeepers who 
already despise and intimidate travellers who pay them are 
not likely, in the Western woods, to welcome a tax-gatherer 
who comes to demand the price of a victualler’s licence. The 
whole question of the Tax Bill is, however, of secondary im- 
portance, as the Government only professes to raise a 
revenue equivalent to the ordinary civil expenditure and to 
the interest of the debt. The means of supporting the war 
must be provided by other arrangements, and no statesman 
or financier appears to have provided any solution what- 
ever of the problem. If the Federal Government 
avoids a fiscal catastrophe, the national contempt for 
political economy will be in some degree justified. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


OMPETITIVE examination is becoming as tiresome 

as Maynooth; and indeed it still occupies, once a year, 
the attention of several respectable members, while poor 
Mr. Wuattey has Popish plots and aggressions left, by 
common consent, to himself. Nothing could be less rea- 
sonable than Lord Srantey’s complaint that the same ar- 
guments against the Chinese contrivance are repeated 
in every annual discussion, for the advocates of the 
plan are responsible for the criticism or refutation 
which their proposals naturally provoke. It is, perhaps, 
annoying to find that the House constantly becomes more 
inclined to welcome the jokes and quotations which 
are easily provided by the opponents of competition. The 
merits of the system are, of course, wholly independent of 
the actual conduct of the examinations, and Sir G. Lewis 
was quite justified in reminding the House that selected 
questions out of the Cambridge University Calendar might 
be placed in a ridiculous light, if they were separately 
published. The House of Commons laughs at odd bits of 
pedantry, not because they prove the case of the opponents, 
but because it is agreeable to discover that an unpopular 
theory is connected with accidental absurdities. The 
examiners themselves are, in a high degree, competent to 
the discharge of their duties ; and wherever special subjects 
of examination are required, they have the means of pro- 
curing the temporary services of qualified assistants. Mr. 
Cocnrane and Mr. Peracock perhaps forgot that the 
examinations, as they are really carried on, have, for the 
most part, nothing to do with competition. In testing the 
acquirements of nominated candidates, even the exceptional 
questions which are always selected for quotation may 
occasionally serve the same purpose for which the paper 
in general has been compiled ; for if an embryo clerk can 
really extemporize a theory about the composition of 
Hamlet, it is safe to pass him at once as an ingenious youth 
of liberal education, who will at worst only become a bore 
to his private friends. In ordinary cases, the examiner has 
to content himself with the ventilation of a harmless 
crotchet, while his certificate depends on the answers to 
more sober and prosaic questions. After all, there is no 
reason to suppose that qualified candidates have often been 
prevented from entering for the first time into the public 
service ; and the grievance which was pointed out by Sir G._ 
Lewis and Sir J. PaKINGTON as affecting temporary clerks 
seems to have been already remedied. On the whole, a 
test examination is a reasonable precaution, and it has 
met with all but universal ap A candidate is 
not the worse because he has been able to procure a 
nomination, but it is right that he should fail of his 
appointment if he happens to be a blockhead or o 
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dunce. There is no reason for debating an existing 
system which no one desires to disturb, On the other 
hand, the project which was new-fangled and almost popular 
ten years ago, must be exposed until its patrons find it hope- 
less to continue their agitation. 

As to the real point in dispute, it would not have been 
difficult to guess beforehand at the side which would be 
taken by any of the principal parties in the controversy. 
Lord Srantey, Sir S. Norrucore, Sir C. Trevetran, and 
others of a similar intellectual conformation, were certain 
to give an enthusiastic support to a plan which appeared at 
first sight consistent and logical. If Lord Patmerston had 
favoured such ascheme, his sincerity would have been seriously 
questioned, nor was it likely that the sceptical statesman who 
believes neither in Nresunr nor in CuamMPpoLLion would 
accept without inquiry the plan of governing the world by 
competition. Mr. GLapsTonE might, according to the impulse 
of the moment, have taken either side, but, on the whole, 
his inclination naturally tended to an abstract and artificial 
contrivance which set aside all considerations of human 
character and feeling. In general, the lovers of theory are 
' opposed to all who have formed practical opinions on the 

basis of experience and observation. The Social Science 
Association, or those who claim to represent it, would have all 
mankind examined. The permanent heads of public offices, 
with scarcely an exception, repudiate the modern process 
by which they were to obtain an improved supply of youth- 
ful subordinates. The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons was framed by Lord Stantey, with the 
assent of a bare majority, in the teeth of almost all the evi- 
dence which had been given in the course of the inquiry. 
According to Mr. Vansirrart, the Indian civilians who have 
been appointed under the new system have been found less 
efficient than their predecessors from Hayleybury ; and such 
a result, even if it has not yet occurred, may be confidently 
anticipated, as the securities for a fit appointment have been 
seriously diminished. Successful passage through the Col- 
lege was a better test of education itself than a promiscuous 
competition among third and fourth-rate students. For the 
peculiar duties of an Indian civilian, the qualification of 
gentle birth and breeding was in itself not unimportant. 
‘The majority of the competing candidates have hitherto been 
gentlemen, but the average social rank of the class visibly 
tends to deterioration. Mr. Vansittart drew from his 
opinion that the plan had failed in India the curious con- 
clusion that it ought to be widely extended in England. It 
was unfair, he argued, that mere clerks in public offices 
should enjoy immunities which, although publicly advan- 
tageous, might yet be regarded as invidious when compared 
with the condition of the Indian service. 

The gravest objection to a system which has little to re- 
commend it is that it necessarily tends to a selection of 
functionaries from a lower class of society. The public 
offices are filled with the equals, perhaps with the relatives, 
of those who belong to the higher or more esteemed profes- 
sions. The brother of a University scholar may be glad of 
an appointment in Downing-street; but the prizeman himself 
an carry his accomplishments to a more profitable market. 
It is not worth the while of a young man of high qualifica- 
tions to compete even for Indian appointments, and accord- 
ingly the licts are filled with names from obscure seminaries, 
while Oxford and Cambridge only send candidates who 
despair of academical honours. A clerkship of 100/. a year 
is no temptation to a good scholar or mathematician; and if 
it were disposed of by competition, the well-conditioned and 
unambitious nominee would be replaced by a hardworking 
rival from a lower order of society. Nothing can be more 
desirable than that individual transitions to a higher class 
Should be unimpeded by artificial obstacles ; but any employ- 
ment \-hich is habitually transferred into less refined and cul- 
tivated hands is likely to suffer by the change. England is 
the only country which administers its Church and its army 
by committees of the educated classes, or, in other words, by 
clergymen and officers who are for the most part gentlemen. 

In both professions, small incomes find compensation in re- 

cognised position, and neither body conspires against a con- 
Stituted and social system which is anterior in the affections 
of its members to their prejudices and associations as priests 
and soldiers. It is at least consistent not to put the public 
offices into the hands of a separate caste, bound together by 

@ common wish for aggrandizement. A well-born and well- 
_ bred young man does a certain amount of work in return 

for his modest salary, and he gives his scruples, his respect 

for public opinion, and his inherited cultivation, to his em- 


would not copy more accurately, and on the whole he might 
be exposed to greater temptations when he was entrusted 
with confidential duties. 

No supporter of competition has ever explained why all 
the clever young men should be made clerks in public offices, 
even if they desired the appointment. No remarkable 
genius is required for the discharge of ordinary official 
duties, and there is a considerable demand for ability in 
other walks of life. The question has been asked again and 
again, What is to become of commonplace people, if competi- 
tive examination really succeeds in producing brilliant can- 
didates? Even the line of the army is to be closed to that 
large and vigorous portion of the community which, in youth 
at least, delights but little in books. Sir James Granam 
once drew a touching picture of a virtuous subaltern of con- 
summate learning, who habitually transmitted to an imaginary 
widowed mother the savings from that pay which he had 
earned in a competitive examination. The world would be 
the better if idle young scamps could be excluded from its 
precincts; but if they are to be excluded from the army 
where they may be kept in order and reclaimed, they will 
only swarm in civil life, like beggars in the outskirts of a 
town with a vigilant police. The positive and irreclaimable 
dunces may fairly be shut out; but there is no use in regard- 
ing a commission as if it were ascholarship or a prize medal. 
Of late years reformers have confined their efforts to the 
Civil Service, and it is satisfactory to find that the House of 
Commons becomes less and less favourable to their fancies. 


SHIPS AND FORTS. 


ine late important discussions have not left the 
standing controversy as to the relative value of 
ships and forts in a very satisfactory position. When 
Sir F. Ssrra brought forward his motion, so brief 
an interval had elapsed since the news of the achieve- 
ments of the Monitor and Merrimac arrived that it was 
scarcely possible, or even desirable, that the Government 
should come forward with a final opinion on the serious 
question whether the fortresses which are being constructed 
at enormous expense for the defence of the Dockyards might 
not advantageously be abandoned. The decision of this 
and analogous questions is so momentous, that no one could 
have complained if the Government had asked further 
time for deliberation on a matter which is by no means so 
clear as some of the in the recent debates assumed. 
But this was not the attitude taken either by the Seore- 
TARY FOR War or the representative of the Admiralty. 
Both Sir Greorce Lewis and Lord Crarence Pacet met 
an inquiry fraught with the a consequences in the 
tone which it is customary for persons committed to a 
premature opinion to adopt when they are determined, 
right or wrong, to carry their original proposal through 
to completion. We do not want a hasty abandonment of 
a scheme which was undoubtedly a reasonable one at 
the time when it was adopted, and with the informa- 
tion that was then possessed; but we confess that we 
do see, with unmixed alarm, the undisguised reluctance of the 
Government to approach the greatest military question of 
the day with free and unbiassed minds. Sir Groree Lewis, 
with a certain plausibility, professed to believe that the 
American battle had taught us nothing which we did not 
know before. It is true that a target which was a fac- 
simile of the side of the Warrier had stood a tremendous 
amount of battering with | little injury ; but so little 
uniform had .a long series of experiments proved, that 
the utmost which the most sanguine advocates of iron 
had ventured to say was, that a plated ship would be proot 
against everything except a continuous cannonade at point- 
blank ranges. Even if the trials had been more absolutely 
conclusive than they were, there is all the difference in the 
world, as every engineer between the best-con- 
ducted experiment and the test of actual practice. We 
know now what was only believed, and i scarcely be- 
lieved, before the combat of the Merrimac and Monitor, 
that an iron ship can live through a storm of shot twice as 
heavy as is thrown by the largest ordnance in the 
British navy —and that at a distance of only a few yards 
from the cannon’s mouth. This alone is a addition to 
our experience, which, if England is to kept secure, 
ought not to be treated as a trifling discovery by those 
to whom the defences of the country are entrusted. . 
But this is by no means all that is to be learned from the 
recent engagement. There had not been, and scarcely could 
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an enemy’s ship. No two naval officers or engineers agreed 
as to the probable result of such an attempt upon the 
attacking ship herself. The Merrimac has enlightened us 
as to what may be done in this way, and it is satisfactorily 
proved that a beak constructed as hers was is terribly 
efficient against a wooden vessel, but utterly useless when 
the object of attack is also cased in iron. Even the failure 
of the attempt to sink the Monitor is full of instruction. 
The Merrimac is described as having her prow armed with 
two prongs, somewhat resembling ploughshares. This may 
not be very accurate, but it may be assumed that she was 
designed rather to pierce than to run down an enemy's ship 
—a plan which could be effective only when directed against 
wood. But it is possible—and this is a matter for naval 
engineers to consider —that a sloping or curved prow of 
iron might enable a vessel of sufficient weight to run 
completely over, instead of into, an opponent, and sink her to 
the bottom, however impenetrable her sides might be ; or, 
on the other hand, the point of impact might be 
brought below the level of the iron plating. As yet no 
tactics have been devised by which an iron ship can be 
seriously damaged either by an opponent of the same quality, 
or by the fire of the heaviest batteries, and until this les- 
son has been learned, the art of defence, as applied 
to coasts and dockyards, remains altogether distanced 
by the art of attack. Surely there is something in all those 
suggestions with which the late battle is pregnant, to deserve 
from our Ministers more serious attention than was implied 
in the remark of Sir G. Lewis, echoed as it was by Lord 
CLARENCE Pacet, that we knew all this before. Even if it 
had been true that our experiments were as instructive as 
an actual sea-fight, the late occurrence would lose little of 
its importance. A fortnight ago, the greater part of the 
world at any rate was in considerable doubt as to the degree 
of invulnerability which plated ships possessed. Now, there 
is not a man in Europe or America who has any hesitation 
on the subject. It is impossible to overrate the stimulus 
which this firm conviction must give to the construction of 
iron ships in all parts of the world, and we know already 
that the Americans are diverting all the funds destined for 
fortifications to the purpose of building an armour-plated 
fleet. This policy of the Northern States, and the probable 
action of other countries, are new facts which even Sir G. 
Lewis must admit to be worthy of consideration in esti- 
mating the nature and extent of the counter-preparations 
which it is incumbent on this country to make. 

We have made these observations not absolutely to pre- 
judge the question which has been raised, but only to 
urge upon the Government the fact that it is of more im- 
portance to have the best possible defences for Portsmouth 
than to maintain, by obstinate persistency, the credit of the 
Government for infallibility. Whether we are to spend 
millions on forts or on ships is not a question to be influenced 
by any paltry considerations whether this or that Ministry 
is committed to a project which, in truth, was adopted by 
almost universal consent. The controversy itself seems to 
depend more on speculations as to the future than on 
anything else. The points which may be regarded as settled 
are, first, that, with the best existing artillery, no fort in the 
world —still less a fort which would have to fight at ranges 
of 1000 yards or thereabouts —can destroy, injure, or cause 
a moment’s delay to an iron-plated ship which chooses to 
steam by the fortress. The Portsmouth batteries are meant 
to bar the passage of hostile ships; and it iscertain that, until the 
power of artillery is greatly increased, they will now be utterly 
unable todo this. It is said that forts may be cased to any 
thickness, and can mount guns of any calibre, and must there- 
fore be stronger than ships. But what is the use of them if 
theyare? Grant that the ships cannot reduce the forts, and that 
the forts cannot hurt the ships, and what will there be to pre- 
vent an iron fleet lying within range of the land batteries 
and quietly shelling the dockyard, without paying the smallest 
heed to the shower of shot which may be thrown from. the 
fortress ? In one way, and one way only, may these coast 
defences become once more effective, and that is, by so great 
an advance in the weight and power of artillery as will render 
it practicable to crush the stoutest iron vessel at any mode- 
rate range. If this may fairly be expected, then it is right 
to go on with the forts; but, if not, every shilling spent on 
them might as well be thrown into the Solent. 

But let us look at the other side of the question. Sir F. 
Saura assumed that the powers of iron ships would be as 
serviceable for defence as for attack, and that one fleet of 
ironsides would be able to keep another fleet from ap- 
proaching within shelling distance of a dockyard or arsenal. 


But this is really a gratuitous assumption. The Merrimac, 
while engaged with the Monitor, found time to throw shells 
on shore, and though her progress was stayed by the 
damage done to herself in the attempt to pierce the 
enemy’s sides, it is not at all clear that the Monitor could 
have prevented her from passing where she pleased, and 
destroying all the vulnerable material, whether ships or 
stores, which she could find water enough to approach, 
If forts may not be able to stop ships, still less are the 
most powerful vessels, whether iron frigates or shield ships, 
or anything else, certain to be able todoso. They could 
protect themselves and do infinite damage to an — but 
it is not so clear that they could always guard a dockyard 
from attack. hen some means have been devised by 
which one iron ship may sink or capture another, a sufficient 
fleet of them will afford reasonable security to the coast 
where they are stationed, and then, perhaps, the projected 
forts may safely be abandoned ; but until the art of destroy- 
ing an armour-plated vessel has been learned, neither ships 
nor forts will be an absolutely certain defence. There is 
this much to be said in favour of ships—that, if they can- 
not absolutely bar a passage, they can materially impede 
an enemy, and perhaps by dint of incessant battering compel 
him to retire, as the Merrimac did in James River. But, at 
the best, the defence of coast stations, whether by ships or 
forts, is for the moment much more difficult than at any pre- 
vious epoch of naval science. ‘This is no reason for not 
making the most of the means which are available, and more 
especially of those powers of counter-attack which a superior 
fleet would give. Still, the real controversy as to ships and 
forts turns upon the answer to be given to the question— 
Which is the more probable, that artillery will be improved 
up to the power of smashing the heaviest plated vessels, or 
that iron ships can be so constructed and handled as to destroy 
or capture a hostile fleet of the same description? Military 
and naval engineers have not yet solved this problem, and 
while it is in suspense it is impossible definitively to abandon 
either form of defence. It would be even more perilous to 
delay (especially in the building of ships) while all the 
world is arming around us; yet, though the Government 
may have been right in refusing the pledge that was de- 
manded, the matter is assuredly not to be treated as a fore- 
gone conclusion, but ought to be fairly investigated as a 
problem of vast importance and of extreme uncertainty. 

But whatever conclusion may be arrived at as to the best 
form of dockyard defences, there is one point about which 
not a shadow of doubt remains. Wooden ships are abso- 
lutely useless for all purposes of war, except in places, if 
there be any, where iron-plated vessels cannot approach. 
Our Navy at present consists of two ships, and no more, and, 
quite irrespective of the secondary question as to the dock- 
yards, the rapid construction of a large fleet of plated ships 
is an absolute and pressing necessity. America sees this, 
and is acting vigorously upon the knowledge she has ac- 
quired. Other countries will do the same, and unless Eng- 
land keeps the lead of the whole world in creating an 
invulnerable fleet, she must, before the year is over, abdicate 
her immemorial position as the frst of naval Powers. We 
wish the Duke of Somerset had been more explicit on this 
subject on Thursday evening. He tells us what it is in the 
power of England to do, but he avoids pledging himself to 
take a single step beyond what had already been determined 
on before the decisive conflict of the American ironsides. 


THE MEXICAN INTERVENTION. 


Sige Anglo-Gallo-Spanish expedition to Mexico seems 
destined to exemplify, with unusual completeness, 
the difficulties which more or less attach to ali joint mili- 
tary enterprises. From the first, the Allies have failed 
to work together cordially in an undertaking on which they 
embarked with widely different designs; and a series of 
mishaps and misunderstandings appears, according to the 
latest accounts, to have culminated in an abrupt, inglorious, 
and almost unintelligible attempt at compromise, which, it 
allowed to take effect, would leave all the professed 
purposes of the expedition unattained. The Tripartite 
Convention of last October, defining the cbjects and limits 
of the combined intervention, was, indeed, comparatively 
unobjectionable in its terms, and, had it been acted upon 
in good faith and with reasonable energy and prompti- 
tude, it is possible that results not wholly worthless 
might have been accomplished at no exorbitant cost. 
It soon became apparent, however, that these first 
conditions of success were absent. It was unpleasantly 
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evident that one or both of our allies had aims of their 
own in which England could neither prudently nor credit- 
ably participate, and a well-grounded mutual distrust was 
necessarily fatal to an enterprise which required hearty co- 
operation for a common end. At the very outset, England 
and France were startled by the unexpected magnitude of 
the armament entrusted to General Pri, which seemed 
altogether out of proportion to the avowed objects of the 
alliance; and the visible eagerness of the Spaniards to 
steal a march on their confederates warranted the suspicion 
that they meditated a stroke of business exclusively on their 
own account. As it was, of course, out of the question 
that Napoteon IIL. should play second fiddle to Spain, 
it was at once announced that the French contingent 
was to be largely increased. The Moniteur came out with 
an ominous intimation of the “imperious necessity” of 
“constituting a solid and durable Power” in the place of 
the anarchical Republic; and the eccentric scheme was 
started of creating a Mexican Monarchy in the person of 
an Austrian Archduke—a project which, as was fancied 
by some over-ingenious Continental politicians, promised to 
afford indirect facilities for settling the Venetian difficulty. 
In the meanwhile, the undertaking thus inauspiciously com- 
menced with conflicting purposes and divided councils 
seems to have been thoroughly ill-managed. ‘Troops were 
landed at Vera Cruz, but it is said that they were unpro- 
vided with means of transport, and it is certain that they 
were kept for nearly two months doing nothing in unwhole- 
some and pestilential quarters. We are now told that half 
of them are coming back without having encountered any 
enemy except yellow fever, while the remainder are to 
await the issue of negotiations with a Government which 
scarcely affects to disguise its contempt for antagonists 
whom it has defied with impunity. Such, at least, was the 
practical upshot of an arrangement which, as we learn 
from the Moniteur, has excited natural and well-founded 
dissatisfaction both at Paris and Madrid. 
We have no very clear account of the circumstances which 
led to what is boastfully described by Mexican patriots as 
the “Capitulation of the Allies.” What foundation there 
may be for the surmise that General Prom, having Mexican 
family connexions, had private objects of his own to serve, 
we have no means of judging; but the preliminaries agreed 
to, on the 19th of February, by the Spanish commander in 
conference with M. Dosiapo, read very much like a sur- 
render at discretion. One article declares, with ill-disguised 
sarcasm, that the so-called “ Constitutional Government” of 
Mexico “does not stand in need of the assistance so bene- 
“ volently offered by the Allies,” as it “ possesses in itself the 
“ elements of power and opinion sufficient to preserve itagainst 
“ jntestine commotions.” Another provides that negotiations 
shall be commenced between the Allies and the chiefs of the 
momentarily dominant faction, in order that the former 
may “substantiate all claims which they have to make” on 
the Republic; and, pending these very hopeful nego- 
tiations with a Government which is barely able to main- 
tain a nominal supremacy from day to day in its own 
capital, the allied forces are to be permitted—on grounds 
of “humanity,” as is explained by one of President 
JUAREZ’S organs—to occupy comparatively salubrious 
quarters in the three towns of Cordova, Orizaba, and 
Tehuacan. It is carefully stipulated, however, that the 
favour is to be withdrawn in the event of the negotiations 
being broken off, in which case the allied troops are to return 
to Vera Cruz to die of yellow fever, leaving their hospitals 
“under the protection of the Mexican nation.” As we are 
told that General Prot had previously solicited, for urgent 
sanitary reasons, permission to occupy the towns just named, 
it is not difficult to conjecture the probable tone of negotia- 
tions which commence with the provisional grant to one of 
the parties of a boon previously sought and refused. The 
least that can be said is that the Mexican diplomatists will 
hold the long arm of the lever. It must be owned that the 
Administration of President Juarez, however insecure may 
be its tenure of power, is so far entitled to respect that it 
knows how to assume the bearing of a legitimate and regu- 
larly constituted Government. If the Mexicans had de- 
feated the Allies in a pitched battle or two, they could not 
have more graciously accorded terms of peace to invaders 
who had come all the way from Europe to coerce and hum- 
ble them. 
‘The negotiations based on these auspicious preliminaries were 
appropriately fixed to be opened on the 1st of April; and in 
order that there might be no possible risk of their having any 


agreed, not only that no more troops should be landed in 
Mexico, but that the allied force actually in the country 
should be reduced with all convenient —_ By the last 
accounts from Vera Cruz, a portion of the Spanish contin- 
gent had already gone back to Cuba, and the British troops 
were on the point of embarking for England — “ leaving 
“France and Spain to do the war work, if any is to be done.” 
It seems scarcely probable, if the negotiations are allowed to 
proceed, that there will be any war work to be done ; but, 
at all events, few Englishmen will regret that their country- 
men should miss whatever glory is to be achieved in a pos- 
sible summer campaign with untrustworthy allies against an 
ignobleenemy. The only consolatory reflection that arises on 
the review of an ill-conducted enterprise which appears likely 
to terminate without having accomplished a single definite 
result, is that we have not taken a very conspicuous share in 
it, and that we are the first to retire from an eminently un- 
satisfactory partnership. After all, things might have been 
worse. Theestablishment of a Mexican Hapspure dynasty, 
voted by universal suffrage and guaranteed by a triple Eu- 
ropean protectorate, would perhaps have been even more 
objectionable than a hurried and precarious treaty of peace 
and friendship with the Government of President Juarez. 
If, as is stated by some of the Paris papers, France and 
Spain are about to enter into a new convention for the pur- 
pose of “regulating their joint action in Mexico,” it may be 
hoped that our Cabinet will think twice before involving 
itself afresh in the entanglements which seem inseparable 
from combined military expeditions. 

. There is one item of intelligence, or gossip, in the recent 
accounts, which, should it turn out to be well founded, may 
possibly go some way to reconcile us to the apparently 
abortive issue of our Mexican intervention. It is said that 
the United States Minister has officially informed Mexico 
that his Government will, “for a term of years, pay the 
“ interest on the Mexican foreign debt,” in which case, as it 
is justly remarked, “the great money obstacle disappears 
“from the programme of General Prim and the European 
“ Powers.” It is only to be hoped that this piece of news is 
not too to be true. If the promise has actually been 
made, and is to be faithfully performed (even in Mr. Cuase’s 
paper), we shall accept with more than equanimity so pleas- 
ing and unexpected a corollary from the famous Monrox 
doctrine. Americans may be permitted to look with jea- 
lousy on European interference in the affairs of Mexico, if 
they are really prepared to take on themselves the responsi- 
bilities of Mexican “ indebtedness,” and, as a natural conse- 
quence, to coerce or frighten the Mexicans into good behaviour. 
The Washington Government will be welcome to lend either 
a moral or a material support to President Juarez or any 
other Mexican ruler, if it is willing to give security for the 
liquidation of its client’s pecuniary liabilities to foreigners, 
and to enforce the decent performance of the other inter- 
national obligations of a civilized State. We shall await 
with interest the confirmation of a report which — strange 
as the fact may seem to Transatlantic Anglophobists — will 
excite not a particle of jealousy in the British mind. If the 
Americans are positively going to make themselves respon- 
sible for the solvency of Mexico, we shall, after all, have 
something to show for what, under present circumstances, 
appears a highly unprofitable investment of English capital 
and reputation. 


TASTE. 


J hee Times thought proper the other day to insert, with all 
the distinction of large type and a prominent position, a 
letter on the Ash Wednesday Service. A short letter in a 
leading column, headed “ Ash Wednesday,” and signed “ Cin- 
derella,” was sure to find readers. Especially all to whom Ash 
Wednesday was a day of mark might be depended upon to read 
it. The ladies, too, who are apt to think leading articles dull, 
and who never look at the debates, accepted the subject as in 
their way. They had been dutifully to Church, and naturally won- 
dered what the Times could find to say about a service which had 
never presented itself to them as a fit or graceful subject for 
pleasantry. No wonder the jeu d’esprit was ill received —that it was 
shuddered at as sacrilege in some quarters, mourned over as a sign 
of national decadence in others, and by all denounced as the silliest 
of bad jokes. It chiefly struck us as a very complete and elabo- 
rate example of bad taste—of that callousfiéss through which 
men offend so much oftener than by any deliberate intention. It 
was not malice in the Times’ correspondent, but a certain obtuse- 
ness, caused, it may be, by habituai disregard of received canons 
of taste, which hindered his realising the effect of his flippancy on 
others. A fastidious taste is critical of its own conceits; but 


other than a pacific termination, it was, we are told, expressly 
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scent of a joke. The connexion between Cinderella and ashes, 
once seen, so tickled the writer’s fancy that he founded a plan of 
attack upon it. We were to be edified by a little girl's doubts and 
difficulties. A revolting image is raised of a carping, captious, 
irreverent child, setting itself up as judge of the fitness of prayers, 
and deciding on the appropri of Psalms and lessons. The 
mere suggestion is odious, though we know it is not true, and that 
“this child” must have long passed the days of innocence and of 
taking anything for granted. The thing is made complete by the 
further insolence of a postscript, to say that the letter is partly founded 
on a mistake, but that it does not signify. Even this is clearly ex- 
pected to amuse. People may shake their heads, but it is assumed 
that they will smile at the same'time. The writer could not gauge 
his readers’ taste, for his own was below it. What we are concerned 
with here is the manner of conveying opinions, not the opinions 
themselves ; and we say that all the gratuitous offence, all the annoy- 
ance and insult that was not meant, is to beset down to the score 
of bad taste. 


From the sort of things bad taste can do, we are naturally led to 
consider what taste is—how far it is a matter of mental constitution 
or moral training. Judging of the metaphor by its original meaning 
and use, we might incline to the first notion, and assume that 
people are born with good or bad taste ; for even the author of 
Modern Painters was willing, im his days of toleration, to admit that 
a false verdict of the palate might be without moral delinquency, 
though we can scarcely hope for so lenient a sentence from 
his maturer judgment, or that a man can now prefer mutton to 
beef—providing Mr. Ruskin's own taste has arrived at a contrary 
decision — without incurring the charge of “ baseness.” Indeed, a 
must own that even the material taste may be trained and refined, 
and the ascetic Jeremy Taylor claims for the scholar a more delicate 
cuisine than furnishes the soppets and gobbets of the peasant ; and 
intellectual taste, if subject to influence at all, must be subject to 
moral influence and control. taste can only be seen in its 
working—though it is how people do things and not why they do them 
—-yet the votaries of good taste who make effect their final test and 
appeal still claim a moral ground for their preference of an external 

le; only they feel themselves better judges ‘of results than their 
causes, of the manner than of the heart. And if their decision of 
what constitutes the really l and beautiful were infallible, it 
would indeed matter very little whether they pronounced on actions 
or motives. A certain maréchale of the old regime, remarkable for 
this nicety of observation, avowedly formed all her opinions of 
men and their doings from this point of good taste, “and, strange 
to say, this frivolous mode of judging always proved correct.” 
She argued that a person who has opportunities of seeing what is 
elegant and what is not, and who adopts any mode contrary to the 
tone of good society, must be destitute of delicacy; nor was she 
afraid of forcing her argument to its utmost limits. A discussion 
being raised as to the composition of certain prayers which offended 
her taste, it was pleaded that the Divine Being would pay no 
regard to the wording, but look only at the heart. “Qh, 
madame,” she exclaimed, “do not take such a notion as that into 
your head!” To her it was flat heresy, as confining the sense of 
beauty and fitness to man alone. The view is, that good thoughts 
must result in good expression, and that every external roughness 
must have an immoral root. But this is enthusiasm. Mortal 
man has not an organization delicate enough implicitly to trust 
his tions on this point. A society which judges of things 
by their outsides will in fact soon be hollow, superficial, and un- 
vatural. Its maxims may be true, but they do not teach truth. 
Thus it is very true “that evil speaking spoils the manners of a 
woman,” and therefore is an objectionable habit ; but if the truth 
went no deeper, some attempt would be made to indulge the 

ice by a side wind, and still evade the penalty —to smile and 
smile, and slander by insinuation. 

Good taste is both a positive and a relative thing. The amiable 
maréchale took the positive view, but, popularly considered, it is 
relative. Thus no one founds his objection to irreverence in the 
abstract on the ground of its being bad taste ; but we say it is bad taste 
(among other things) to be irreverent in the company of persons of 
reverential minds. It is bad taste to wound sensibilities unneces- 
sarily, to put timidity to the blush; so that what, in this sense, is 

issible in one circle or society is bad taste in another. The 
classes below us have certain ideas of taste strieter than our own, 
which we might infringe without being in the least aware of it, while on 
the other hand many of our scruples would appear to them fastidious 
and fantastic. And classes nearer to one another have all certain 
standards of their own, which others criticise. Thus, literary, sci- 
entific, professional sets are constantly charged with “ talking shop,” 
which means narrowness and egotism —in fact, bad taste. In this way 
bad taste is a main instrument of separation and division. Minds 
of average delicacy do not infringe the conventional standard with 
which they are familiar, but if of no more than the average, they 
certainly will offend the taste of others under new circumstances. 
It needs an exquisite taste, fine both by nature and education, to 
know the right thing to do and to be in all companies. Semi- 
cultivation, ignorance not recognised as i ce, and standards of 
taste founded on inferior models, furnish the field for satires on 
manners. Mr. Thackeray’s snobs, anal are persons of bad 
taste. The truest representatives of taste are, however, those 
who degrade the tone of their own circle, whether it be high or low, 
either in grace of manner or refinement of mind ; only, of course, 
the lower we go, the more violent and excessive are the aberrations. 
Thus the perceptions of a whole class must have sunk low to 


produce a Mr. Moulder and the depths of his outrages against 
taste, both positive and relative. 


It needs certain powers—considerable force and cleverness 
indeed—to exceed in bad taste. All persons of marked vul- 
garity are clever. Mediocrity is mediocrity in what we don’t 
like as well as in what we do; while a just consciousness of 
talent adds recklessness to want of perception. But the true 
arena of bad taste is the jocose element. What is grave bad 
taste to fucetious bad taste? How terrible some people are in 
their jokes! And it need not be a bad joke either, to be in bad 
taste. It is not because the jester is devoid of humour, but because, 
in his pursuit of it, every consideration of time and place is dis- 
regarded ; till in fact an offensive inappropriateness becomes the very 
crown of the jest. There are persons who affect in their ordinary 
manner an ultra-refinement, whose jest yet errs in this direction, 
Fun is, with them, laying aside ther and something else as 
well; and fun in bad taste lowers the tone of all who enter into it 
out of all proportion with graver errors, Few things are more 
important to the young than the sort of wit under which 
their sense of humour is deve Without such early initiation 
while the mind is docile and pliable, many men never catch the 
point of a joke all their lives. Under rude, finical, or coarse training, 
the perception may be irreparably damaged, and the victim never be 
able to distinguish a good thing from a bad; while a relish and 
appreciation for refined and delicate humour acquired not only 
from books — though that too is important — but from some living 
genial master of the art, opens the mind and educates the feeling and 
intellect in a way attainable through no other means. Wit—and 
even the perception of wit—is not spontaneous in most men. It 
must be taught by example, and humour is such a wild discursiye 
thing that to keep it always within bounds is a supreme achieve~- 
ment of good taste. All of us may hope, by instinctive caution 
— by a constant sacrifice of impulse to prudence — not to offend taste 
or feeling. But to exercise your gifts, to give them free and joyous 
play, to assume a careless hilarity, to infuse spirit by your own 
spirit, to indulge sudden freaks of fancy, to play with every one’s 
peculiarities, to reach the verge never pass it, to be daring 
and yet tender, wild and yet discreet — in the flush of excitement, 
in the exuberance of invention, never to say a thing better not 
said -- to exercise always a nice and true discrimination, to sup- 
press the unseasonable witticism, to quench the sudden flash, to 
be witty and wise, to observe , time, ‘and place with an 
exact propriety—this is to have good taste in its fullest extent ; 
and, under such an influence, thought enlarges its range, and 
conversation acquires a poimt, a spirit, and a grace attainable 
through no other agency. 

Good taste isthe “ luminous shadow” of all thevirtues. It is social 
discretion, it is intellectual kindness, it is external modesty and pro- 

riety, it is apparent unselfishness. It wounds no feelings, it in- 
ringes on no decorums, it respects all scruples. A man thus gifted, 
even though he be not a wit, spreads a genial influence about 
him from the trust he mspires. The stiff man can unbend, the cold 
can thaw, the fastidious can repose on him. No one is committed 
to more than he chooses—no ungenerous use is made of an unusual 
or transient impulse. Good taste is practical, though not deep, know- 
ledge of character; it is perception of the distinctive points of every 
occasion ; and thus it reconciles and harmonises where bad taste per- 
petuates differences and necessitates separations. And yet we by no 
means wish to make good taste a synonym either for virtue or 
intellect —it is rather that quality which sets off both at their best. 
It is an affair, in some degree, of social training — it is one aspect of 
knowledge of the world. Those who are little in general society — 
who confine themselves to family intercourse or to that of a set or 
clique, whatever the position, whatever the intellectual or moral 
pretensions of that clique —are almost sure to fail in it in new scenes. 
All persons of a single idea, engrossed by one object, are perpetually 
infringing on the rules of good taste. If they are religious, they 
are pragmatical and intolerant, regardless of sensibilities. If they 
are useful, they do their work with unnecessary fuss. If they are 
learned, or deep, or clever, they make these good gifts unpopular. 
If they are merry, we are kept on thorns —if they are grave, they are 
a check and restraint. fail in every social crisis. In every 
difficulty they take the wrong way. They are forward when 
they ought to be retiring —their diffidence is constantly misplaced. 
There is no knowing where such people are—to what lengths an 
emergency or excited spirits will drive them. It is the cause of 
half the seeming injustice of society. The man of bad taste 
cannot comprehend why things are not tolerated in him which are 
allowed in others. He is the last to see that the presence or absence of 
a correct taste makes the same practice or amusement agreeable or 
repugnant —that nothing can be judged fairly without taking the 
manner of doing it into consideration. He is therefore for ever 
grumbling at the inconsistencies and partialities of mankind. The 
fact is, every hinge with some people grates and creaks, at each 
turn jarring on sensitive nerves ; while good taste is the oil which 
keeps the machinery of society, with the least wear and tear, 
noiselessly and profitably at work, 


QUOTATIONS. 


have seen it gravely argued may law- 
fully preach a sermon without introducing it with a text. 
For our own part, we generally wish the text away. It is one of 


ingenious devices for turning a man into a finger-post. If 
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the preacher would up and say what he has to say without 
more ado, we should , ‘ him ; ond if wedid not believe what he 
said, we should at least believe that he believed it, which is the first 
step towards believing it ourselves. But, instead of this, he must 
out of the church into the pe 
upstairs, say his private and his ic prayer, repeat 
a ao wih chapter and verse. By the time he has done ail this, 
the effect of the elaborate form is to wipe away all notion of his 
being a living man with human thoughts and feelings, and to leave 
only a perfunctory ceremony, dark at least, if not dumb. We 
arrange ourselves comfortably in our pew or our stall, and the 
preacher’s oratory has its natural effect. It would be thought 
ing st if a barrister addressing a jury, if a member of 
Postioment Gliening Mr. Speaker, if a candidate addressing the 
multitude round the hustings, were each and all of them to begin 
with a text. Yet there is really no more reason why we should 
have a text from the pulpit rather than from the bar, the hustings, 
or the Treasury-bench. The text is an old institution, but when it 
was new, it was applied not only to sermons in church, but to all 
set speeches of every kind. The history of the text is i 
like the history of the Bishops’ wig. We have known venerable 
people lament over the levelling and innovating tendencies of an 
age which allowed a Bishop's head to appear with no covering 
save that which it received from nature. They knew not 
that the Bishop’s head was simply the last resting-place 
of every other class. Once, ali gentlemen wore wigs. Clergy- 
men wore them later than other gentlemen; Doctors in Divinity 
later than other clergymen; Bishops later than other Doctors in 
Divinity. So it was with the text. Of old, every orator began his 
discourse with a text of some kind. It might be from Seripture, it 
might be from Aristotle or from some poet. Secular orators gra- 
dually dropped the practice ; the advocate or the senator ventured 
to address his hearers without fortifying himself with an apposite or 
inapposite bit of authority to start from. But the clergy stuck to 
their texts, just as they stuck to their wigs. Indeed they stuck to 
the text far more zealously than to the wig. The text is far alder 
than the wig; yet the wig has vanished and the text still flourishes. 
Still, perhaps, it may have the same fate. A day may come when 
to start with a text may be looked on as a special mark of episco- 
pal sobriety, which a sprightly young curate would no more think 
of imitating than he would think of veiling his natural locks beneath 
the periwigof the prelate. 
he text at the beginning of a discourse is simply the habit of 
quotation assuming its extreme form. It is the form which it na- 
turally took in.an in all matters capable of angument, au- 
thority had fairly the place of reason. The orator set out 
with one quotation, and, as he went along, he strengthened himself 
with other quotations. In those days, authorities, illustrations, 
examples, formed the main staple of every discourse. This sort of 
thing survived —by this time, perhaps, it no longer survives —in 
the comparison, the example, and the authority which are essential 
parts of the schoolboy’s theme. In all other compositions, though 
we quote, illustrate, and compare, we no longer do it in the same 
formal way. Quotations and illustrations have still a great deal more 
weight than they ought to have — that is, they are constantly mis- 
taken for arguments — but they are not trotted out in the same 
solemn way as they were in times past. The divine and the lawyer 
of course stil! quote technical authorities for technieal purposes. 
But they confine themselves to what really are technical authorities. 
They may misapply or pervert those authorities, they may misstate 
them or argue unsoundly from them, but they do not drag in things 
as authorities which are absolutely unconnected with the matter. 
A modern Bishop, engaged in a dispute with his Chapter, would 
not seriously quote the analogy of the sun, moon, and stars as a 
grave portion of his argument. Quotations, illustrations, and the 
like have, in all ordinary compositions, sunk to the rank of mere 
flowers of style, which, h they are often taken for arguments, 
are so taken only by a kind of misadventure, and are not formally 
governed by pretty nensly 
he use an se of quotations are 
the same rules as abuse of 
may be looked and an allusion as.a 
rter quotation. abit o tation affects style yet 
more directly than the habit of an 
fresh or hackneyed, appropriate or i iate, there need not be 
any direct borrowing of another man’s words. But such borrowing 
is the very essence of quotation. In an allusion, you call in some 


fact or idea which is supposed to be familiar, but the mode of 


expression may be wholly your own. In a quotation, the idea may 
or may not be your own, but the mode of expression is necessarily 
borrowed. Of at random, it may 
easily produce a very incoherent and piebald style. And yet more 
so, if the quotations happen to be in a foreign language. The 
random use of quotations im foreign languages may casily lead to 
the vilest of all styles—that in 
writing is in any icular langu idea being apparen 
expressed in to hand. Even more 
a needed in the use of quotations than in the use of 

iusions, 

Just as in the case of allusions, a well-chosen, fresh, and 
apposite quotation is always effective. It adds so much.of st 
and point to a paragraph t t the real fear is that it may be counted 
at more than it is worth—that is, that it may be mistaken for an 
argument. When we speak of quotations just now, we do not mean 
what we may call business quotations. We do not mean referring 


to an historian to prove a fact, or to a statesman or a 
to show that our opinions are 


authority as when a divine or a lawyer quotes his technical authori- 
In this sort of 


which is due to any clever man ; but, if he is 
thing, the most apposite quotation of the purely literary kind does 


A quotation, then, just like an allusion, is almost always a good 
thing the first time it is made, It is the direct result of the read- 


kness clever man. But 
usion, is spoiled by repetition. When 
it is iginal; it has no longer the-point and 
freshness which it had when it was aS ate 


are 
and over again have we seen the words “All men have 
price,” put into the mouth of Sir : 

possibly Sir Robert Walpole was corrupt enough 

men had their price, but he had seen quite enou 
know that there are men whom no 
What Sir Robert Walpole did say was, “ All thase 

price” — that is, a particular set of men who, at a particular time, 
were making noisy pretensions to patriotism. Thi 


is 

Piunket again is commonly made out to have said that “ history is 

an old almanack.” What he really did say was that certain people 
as 


take in the line before, and the meaning is obvious. What 
really says is that the mere pain of death is a light 


Testament, but which the 


appositely, and really fresh and apposite 

quotations, therefore, ar aie 

are , but as 

always to the se. Good writers, again, if they do not abso- 
lutely banish their quotations to a foot-note, make them stand out 
visibly as quotations in the middle of the page. They never allow 
their page to become a confused jumble of original and borrowed 
matter. Again, if they quote in a foreign language, they quote the 
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ced vul- 
e aoe words of the authority in the meaning w the authority meant 
sness of them to bear. It is almost essential in what we may call the 
he true literary, as distinguished from the technical, sort of quotation, that | 
we bad the words quoted should be applied in some sense which their 
- are in author did not mean them to bear. To make a good quotation is, 
e in bad in fact, a high exercise of wit. It is discerning and applying a resem- 
ecause, blance which might net strike. every onc et. fest sight... This 
is dis. resemblance may be of every kind, from a refined and delicate 
he very analogy of ideas to the merest likeness of sounds — that is, the quo- 
rdinary tation may be an exercise of any sort of wit from the mere pun 
rection, upwards. Its cleverness may be of a kind exciting any sort of 
else as approval, from a hearty laugh to silent admiration. But in any case 
- into it the power of quotation is an exercise of wit, not of wisdom ; what 
e more we admire in it is cleverness, and nothing else. If the quotation be 
which not clever —that is, if it be not fresh and appropriate —it is good 
itiation for nothing. But it cannot be anything more than merely clever. 
tch the It implies the keenness and readiness which enable.a man to discern 
raining and apply a likeness on the spur of the mament. But it implies . 
ever be nothing more. The man who can make a really apposite quotation 
ish and off-hand has done a clever thing, and has added a striking ornament 
at only to what he is speaking or writing. As it shows him to be a clever 
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ing and | 
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chieve- deeplv while in truth he is only talking cleverly. 
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ae at first; and it gets more and more inappesite every time it is 
D sup- uttered, till at last it becomes a badge, not of cleverness, but of 
sh, to stupidity. We know how allusions become mere formulas, which | 
ith an le repeat because they think they are smart, often without even 
ctent ; Gave the story to which allusion is made. So, in the like sort, 
, and quotations become mere formulas, which people repeat in just the 
inable same way, very often without knowing where the quotation really 
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. almanack. Of ail the quotations from Shakspeare none is more 
va common than the one about “the poor ‘beetle which we tread ! 
won upon.” It is always made as inculcating tenderness towards ani-~ 
ae mals. Whether Shakspeare, in an age of bear-baiting. had any 
_v special love for beetles, we leave Mr. Halliwell and Mr. Fullom to 
they find out. But nothing is more certain than that the passage has 
ney nothing whatever to do with tenderness towards animals, Only 
ular. 
utd —so says Shakspeare, but naturalists, we believe, say otherwise— as 
— much pain as a dying giant ; but the beetle’s pain is the mere 
me momentary physical pain of death, « light matter to the giant’s pre- 
ae vious horrors of expectation. These strange misapplications are 
eh by no means confined to the purely literary ae They are 
— just as common in business quotations, those on the very 
_ gravest subjects. We have often heard bits of Watts’s Hymns, we 
se-0f suspect bits of Shakspeare too, quoted as if they were texts 
A ad from Seripture. We have heard passages which are in the New 
the ‘Gospel narrative puts into the mouths of 
loted as the infallible sayings of Apostles 
= » though the discipline would be some- 
bach what. hard, it would ‘be not more hard than useful, if no one ever 
hich made a quotation which he was not ready to verify at the moment. 
ei Good writers seldom quote.; because they never quote except 
aw- 
ext. 
e of 
If 
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actual and appropriate words of some definite author. They never 
allow their text to become an incoherent babble of various tongues, 
with sentences one-third English, one-third French, one-third Latin. 
Lord Macaulay, in this, as in everything else, sets the highest ex- 
ample of purity and accuracy. He very rarely quotes at all —in the 
History, we 0: Aang never in the text. He never introduces Latin or 
French words, whether as mere tags or as bits of fashionable affec- 
tation. A of Macaulay is something physically different to 
look at from a page of a bad writer. There are no small capitals, 
no italics, no inverted commas, except of course when the narrative 
happens to record a dialogue. A foreign word, a fragment of a 
foreign sentence, is a thing utterly unknown. Compare such a 
page of a pure English with a page of one of our modern smart 
writers, Here is a bit in inverted commas, a tag from Shakspeare 
or a tag from Horace; here is a word or two of Latin ; here is a 
word or two of French. These last are generally mere excuses of 
idleness, Itis partly because the writer thinks that Latin and French 
scraps show off his scholarship, but it is still more because it is 
often easier to use them in this way than to translate them into 
pure English. The writings of the great Special Correspondent 
exhibit the lowest depth which language can reach in this way. It 
is hard to find two sentences together which are wholly Mr. Rus- 
sell’s own making. Here is a bit of a Latin poet, there is a bit of 
an English one; here an easy bit of French, there an easy bit of 
Spanish. After this kind of rubbish, the mere physical look of a 
page of Macaulay is a ores | less relief to the eye than its contents 
are a consolation to the understanding. 


OUR HARBOUR DEFENCES. 


are all familiar with an incident which sometimes occurs in 
the course of a cricket-match between even the best 
elevens. Two men at the wickets “get their eye in;” balls so 
skilfully delivered as to ap to spectators impracticable are 
sent to every part of the field; and cuts, drives, and leg-hits, 
follow in quick succession. The score swells rapidly in es | 
“over,” the inspired batsmen, eventually separated, bequeat 
their spirit to their comrades, the bafil wlers are changed 
in vain, and the dejected looks of the “field” proclaim the match 
lost beyond redemption. “The batting has beaten the bowling.” 
This is precisely the result of the important match. recently 
wane out between the Monitor and the Merrimac in Hampton 
. It is but a few months since it was fairly admitted that 
iron-cased ships are more capable of meee shot than wooden 
vessels, It is but a few weeks since the best-informed were satisfied 
that the armour of the Warrior renders her impervious to the fire 
of our best artillery—and indeed this knowledge had not been gene- 
rally diffused—when the recent of arms between two plated 
ships, by no means the most perfect that can be made, startled us 
into the conviction that such vessels are unable by means of their 
guns to produce any serious impression on each other. The means 
of resistance have already exceeded the power of offence —“ the 
batting has beaten the bowling.” , 

The panic consequenton that result has followed. Bothin America 
and in England the idea has seized the public mind that ships of war 
will hencetorth be invulnerable, and the conclusion has been jumped 
at that permanent sea-coast defences are no longer of avail — that 
these monsters of the deep can only be withstood by kindred 
monsters, to which the defence of sea-ports must necessarily be con- 
fided. Yet this conclusion is hardly logical ; for, if ships of the most 
approved construction are unable to do each other harm by means of 

ns, how can ships stop ships ? What is to prevent a fleet of ironsides 
| oa entering Portsmouth ur unscathed by the fire of a British 
fleet of whatever magnitude, and leisurely destroying the dockyard ? 
If the experience now attained is held conclusive, then would it 
show that henceforth guns are superfluous in naval encounters, and 
that harbours must be defended and naval engagements conducted 
on the principle of the schoolboy game of “ ships” — prophetically as 
well as classically satiate the victory falls to whichever 
side can bring the greatest strength and weight to bear in a succes- 
sion of charges upon their enemy. A force of steam-rams superior 
to any that could be brought against it, and warranted always to be 
in the right place at.the right moment, would then be our only safe- 
guard. The use of artillery, either in ships or forts, as a means of 
defence against ships, would have ceased and determined. We are 
not, however, prepared to admit that the safety of our arsenals 
should henceforth depend on the successful issue of such a mode 
of combat, eked out by the sinking of stone fleets in the channels 
on the Charleston principle, or by the use of booms and massive 
iron stakes, such as our entrance to the Peiho. In this 
nineteenth century we are not content to revert to the expedients 
of ancient Rome. We cannot afford to di with the aid of 
science. The public will demand that the grave question so sud- 
denly raised shall be promptly and philosophically examined, and 
that the obstacle to successful defence shall be discovered and 


overcome. 
In the debate on Monday night, the cricketers’ panic seems to have 
blinded most honourable members to the real issue developed by the 
American encounter. Sir G. Lewis, however unsatisfactory the tone 
of his remarks may have been in some respects,showed a conscious- 
ness of the truth when he expressed his desire that guns of enor- 
mous calibre should be made, and declared his conviction that our 
military and mechanical engineers will contrive to make them. But 
it was Lord Clarence Paget who palpably hit the blot when he 
stated : —* Let it be t, as regards ships, there must 


be a limit —I do not say we have arrived at it yet — to the size of 
the gun, and the thickness of the plate they can carry. But in a fort 
there is no limit (hear, hear). If we can construct a gun to carry shot 
of 1000lb. weight, we can mount it on a fort; if we can make iron 
plates, aye, of five times the present thickness, they can be put upona _ 
fort.” We can pardon Sir Frederic Smith’s doubt whether “ the va- 
rious parts of metal in a thousand-pounder gun could be amalgamated 
so as to render it proof against the large quantity of powder which 
would be necessary to propel from the gun so enormous a shot.” 
We can respect the honourable member’s solicitude for the gunners 
engaged in the defence of their country, which foreshadows that 
“by and bye some serious accident would happen,” owing to the 
possible faulty construction of the monster guns it would be their 
duty to serve. But we cannot excuse an officer, who is considered 
in the House “ one of the first authorities in the country” on the 
uestion in hand, when he gravely propagates the startling fallacy 
that the effect of firing a gun capable of throwing a shot of a thou- 
sand or any other number of pounds would “be like springing a 
mine, and would be destructive tothe men in the fort.” The t 
gentleman has there described the action of a bursting gun! he 
forgotten that the most energetic action of powder in cannon is in 
the direction of the muzzle protruded out of a fort? that the only 
possible manner in which a gun that does not burst can injure the men 
who are serving it is by its recoil in the direction of the trail? and 
that an important feature in the education of a gunner is an instruc- 
tion, always most religiously observed, to “ step smartly to one side 
at the word ‘ready?’” Is not Sir F. Smith aware that the service- 
charge for a hundred-pounder Armstrong, whose bolt weighs 110lb. 
is fourteen pounds, or one-eighth of the weight of shot, and not one- 
third as with the ordnance used when the gallant officer campaigned 
in Sicily? And, seriously, is military knowledge at so low an 
ebb in the House of Commons that information such as this 
“entitled the honourable member to the gratitude of the House?” 

We shall all agree that the requisite for the defence of our ports 
against sea-going ships, is a gun of such power as can smash in the 
side of any such ship which comes within its reach. We all, except 
Sir Frederic Smith and Mr. Gregory, shall admit — or at least hope — 
that, now the necessity is demonstrated, a gun will presently be made 
too large to be carried by sea-going ships, applicable therefore to the 
defence of harbours, but not available for their attack by sea. The 
question then remains how best to dispose such guns? Two modes 
present themselves. First, the construction of permanent fortifica- 
tions. Second, the construction of floating structures, not adapted for 
sea voyages, but of such bulk and buoyancy as may be requisite to 
support any given weight—a condition easily obtained in floats, 
which as landing-stages are not meant for navigation. Below 
water, they ae be huge caissons divided into water-tight com- 
partments, wherein, as in a ship, crew, stores, provisions, ammue 
nition would be stowed away. Above water, they would, when 
fitted for war, be shot-proof in all parts, floating cupolas, impreg- 
nable castles, unassailable, for such guns as they would carry would 
never be brought against them, and no others could injure them. 
Their form in plan is a minor consideration. They might be circular, 
elliptical, anything that is most convenient. Their mission would be 
to lie at anchor, skeletons above deck in time of peace, and very 
towers of strength when panoplied for war. Their navigation 
would be limited to an occasional voyage half across a harbour, or 
from one shoal to another under the guidance of a flotilla of tugs — 
perhaps on a fine summer’s day they might even adventure from 
Spithead to Portland. Their dimensions would depend on the 
armament determined upon. Probably a capacity for two or three 
monster guns would answer best, for the batteries could then be 
numerous, and their positions might be modified as circumstances 
arose. Moreover, as these batteries could not be insured against 
allrisk, it would be desirable to put a limit to the destruction which 
could ensue from a single explosion. Such floating batteries 
would practically have the advantage which Lord Palmerston so 
justly claimed for fortifications over ships in the debate of last 
session, that they would be immovable, and therefore certain| 
present when wanted ; and they would have the advantage, whi 
fortifications do not possess, of being able to bring their guns to 
bear wherever they may be required in the defence of their parti- 
cular harbour. 

The monster is the key to our safety — therefore we may 
almost say it will be produced. The question whether it is to 
be planted on shore-founded or on floating batteries is a matter 
of detail, although at this juncture a very important one. We 
would urge that large honour and reward be promised to any one 
who shall produce, by the 1st of January next, a gun capable of 
throwing a thousand-pound shot, which shall stand all necessary 
tests ; and that the works at Spithead and in similar localities be 
suspended until the question of comparative cost of immovable 
forts and floating castles of bearing 1000 Ib. be de- 
termined, which could be done in a fortnight. And we would 
further urge that in all cases where the cost of the latter does not, 
on a fair comparison, largely exceed the former, the floating castles 
should be preferred for harbour defences. 

We will not pay the Government the bad compliment of sup- 
posing that arrangements have not been already made for plating 
our old liners for block ships, ad interim; or that the immediate 
construction of a number of sea-going, cupola-bearing, shot-proof 
ships has not been determined on. Such ships are necessary for the 
preservation of our commerce, but it must be borne in mind that 
they have henceforward but little to do with our harbour defences. 
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A CLERICAL FIREBRAND. 


have been accustomed to hear in the London Parks 

preachers of what was called religion, and we have been 
accustomed also to hear lecturers on Chartism or some extreme 
form of Radicalism, but we never heard before this season a Sunday 
orator who combined religion and politics in the same discourse. 
This phenomenon may now be witnessed every Sunday, in Hyde 
Park in the morning and in the Regent’s Park in the afternoon. 
The performer wear's a white neckcloth and a black silk gown, and 
we understand that he is a clergyman of the Church of England and 
a graduate of the University of Cambridge. The leading object of 4 
his discourses appears to be the denunciation of the existing Poor- 
law and its authors and administrators, and he presents himself 
before a knot of idlers with a bible in one hand and a newspaper 
or a book of extracts from newspapers in the other. He can speak 
copiously and so as to command attention, and we do not question 
that he is thoroughly in earnest, but it is impossible to regard him 
otherwise than as a great scandal to the Church. In this quiet 
time, when the trade of agitation has been almost abandoned 
by laymen as unprofitable, one would scarcely have expected 
to see it taken up by a clergyman as a sacred duty. The sum 
of this new variety of Christian doctrine is that there ought to 
be more relief to the poor outside the workhouses, and greater 
liberality of treatment within their walls; and as these proposals 
evidently involve an increase of poor-rates, which might possibly 
affect some of his hearers disagreeably, the reverend lecturer 
emphatically declares that, as the only remedy for the evils 
which he describes, the rich must be compelled to “ disgorge, 
disgorge, disgorge” the wealth which they have wrung out of 
the poor. At a time when everybody else is considering how 
to honour the munificence of Mr. Peabody, this clerical firebrand 
represents the act of the generous American as a mere “ disgorging” of 
ill-gotten gain under the pressure of an evil conscience. If the other 
“ millionaires ” of London could be stirred by an equal sense of guilt, 
the poor would be properly supported, while poor-rates would 
remain of moderate amount. As it is probable that there were not 
any “ millionaires” among the pedestrians of the Regent’s Park, 
we did not expect to hear any protest against this doctrine, which 
indeed was generally reccived with a vague look of wonder, as if 
the bystanders could not at all make out how it came to be deduced 
from the Gospel of St. Luke. It certainly would not have oc- 
curred to us to compare Mr. Peabody to Zaccheus. The points of 
resemblance discovered by the expositor of Scripture appeared to 
be that Zaccheus, being a publican or collector of taxes, oppressed 
the poor, and all men who grow rich oppress them ; and, further, that 
when Zaccheus gave half of his goods to the poor, that was an 
admission that the whole had been extorted from them, and the 
liberality of Mr. Peabody deserved the same severe construction. 
If other wealthy men are not ready to do as Mr. Peabody has done, 
they should be a pasa to do so; and thus it results that spo- 
liation is an essential part of Christianity. The preacher concluded 
a violent harangue of about an hour with the usual benediction 
which is heard {rom pulpits. He sometimes proposes that his 
congregation should sing a hymn, which is apt to be very inef- 
feonsalliy executed. On one Sunday lately he introduced to his 
audience a “dear brother” from the East of London, who looked 
like a respectable artizan or small tradesman, and evidently had 
had plenty of practice either as preacher or as lecturer, and showed’ 
himself well able to improve the opportunity of combining the two 
functions. We do not know what the “dear brother” started 
from ; for when we arrived within hearing, he was deep in what is 
called the “ social evil,” and before he finished he had fixed the 
blame of it upon the Queen’s Government. Women, he said, 
are punished by society for that which is thought rather credi- 
table to men. if a woman errs once, she is lost for ever. 
At home her fault is never forgotten, and she has no 
opportunity of emigrating to start again in decent life. But if 
fallen wonien had this opportunity, they would be restored to what 
they fell from ; and they might have it if the pity of retail trades- 
men, particularly at the East end of London, showed itself in a 
more solid pecuniary shape, as it might do if the profits of trade 
were larger, as they would be but for the incompetence of Ministers, 
who therefore ought to be impeached. When the “dear brother” 
had reached this satisfactory conclusion, his reverend bottle-holder 
explained that he was himself hoarse, and therefore felt the more 
thankful for the able assistance he had received, and he proposed to 
terminate the proceedings with a doxology, to which several decent- 
looking young women lent their voices, after listening with evident 
— to the speaker's advocacy of the “ unfortunate” of their 
sex. The doxology was followed by a benediction, which recalled 
to our minds the fact that this was a religious exercise in which we 
had been assisting. 

We do not know whether the principal performer in these 
Strange scenes is unable to procure access to pulpits which 
are under the authority of the Church. Perhaps he pre- 

the greater freedom of the parks, where he may put up 
a “dear brother” instead of himself without violating those 
narrow-spirited rules which reserve pulpits for ordained ministers. 
No doubt there are many fallen women who deserve pity far more 
than censure, but at the same time it is generally thought unde- 
sirable to discuss the “ social evil” unreservedly in church. Per- 
haps, too, a story which we heard of cruelty in a ——— 
workhouse was scarcely within the limits which the boldest of 
popular orators prescribe to themselves in regular sermons. The 


ony was told with undeniable dramatic force. It represented how 
a philanthropic visitor discovered “poor J. L.” a tly sick, 
but suspected of = age, in an invalid ward. “Poor J. L.” is 
exclaiming plaintively, “Oh! my inwards,” while the officer 
of the workhouse is muttering gruffly, “ He’s a shamming, 
Sir.” The end of the story was that “ poor J. L.” died before 
the workhouse authorities had brought themselves to believe that 
he was ill. The impression produced by this sad tale upon the 
audience would probably have been much deeper than it was but 
for the uncontrollable and indecent mirth of some small boys, ex- 
cited by those repeated harrowing exclamations — “Oh! my 
inwards.” It occurred to us that this story, however touching, 
was scarcely suitable to be told from a pulpit; but it seems that 
other stories of the same kind have actually been told by this 
preacher in London churches, We have had the curiosity to 
peruse a sermon from which he quoted, and of which he dis- 
tributed copies, in the Regent’s Park; and we find that it was 
preached in August, 1859, n St. Matthew's Church, Bethnal Green, 
with special reference to the case of a blind old man who com- 
mitted suicide to escape going into the workhouse. We learn from 
the title-page that the author of this sermon and the turbulent mis- 
sionary of the parks calls himself The Reverend Richard Hibbs,M.A.” 
The general plan of this discourse is much the same as the -— 
of that to which we listened in the Park. The preacher has indeed 
grown more vehement and more desultory—jumping often from the 
Bible to the Zimes and back again—but otherwise the sermon now 
before us is a fair specimen of his present manner. He begins by in- 
sisting on his high commission to s God's words to man whether 
they will hear or whether they will forbear. He then proceeds to- 
wards “ the true and proper improvement of the painful event which 
is the occasion of this discourse.” It is clear, he says, that 
this suicide was committed from abhorrence of the Union Work- 
house. The motive of this act should therefore cause us to con- 
sider whether the provision for the worn-out honest poor is what 
it ought to be. Are we, in a professedly Christian couftry, 
acknowledging or repudiating the duty of providing for the 
or? If we would ascertain the spirit of the New Poor 
w, we should bear in mind that “many of those writers. 
on political economy to whose merciless labours the passing- 
of the new law is justly ascribed, entertained the monstrous theory 
of abandoning the poor to starvation.” This theory, however, was 
only partially adopted. The claim of the poor was admitted, but 
it was resolved that relief should only be afforded on such distasteful 
terms as to cause them torepent of having made theclaim. The system 
generally prevailing under the new law is such that aged and impotent 
persons, who are conscious that they have deserved better treat- 
ment, prefer to endure the direst extremities rather than accept the 
relief which is offered in the workhouses. Having reached this 
point, all is ready for the introduction of John Blake. He was more 
than seventy years old, and quite blind, and it was his habit to be 
led three times on Sunday to St. Matthew’s Church. He enter- 
tained a dread absolutely invincible of the parish asylum, 
“Such was the Roman-like, such the heroic virtue of this man, 
that he has been known to live upon a halfpenny worth of 
bread a day in order to keep himself neat and clean, As 
to drink, nothing stronger or more inebriating than coffee passed 
his lips. The doorway of neither gin-palace nor beer-shop was 
darkened by John Blake.” His wants were few, but means failed 
him to supply them. He became so poor that he could not buy a 
rope to hang himself, and his suicide appears to have aflorded a signal 
proof that necessity is the mother of invention, The room in 
which he dwelt was too low to afford sufficient drop, and he over- 
came this difficulty with a skill which was in the highest d 
creditable to him. We have heard of a room being too small to. 
swing a cat round, but henceforth the criterion of accommo- 
dation in lodgings for single gentlemen will be whether the 
occupant by exercise of ordinary faculties could hang him- 
self. It is not to be expected of every man to display in 
contriving death an ingenuity which, properly directed, ought 
to have earned the means of living, When we recollect 
that John Blake was blind, the skill which he displayed in suicide 
pears really marvellous. “The little room in which, and the 
little carefully joined ends of rope by which,” this poor man died, 
possess quite a scientific interest. Had the pulpit of St. Matthew's 
Church been suitable for such an exhibition, the preacher would 
have shown to his Christian friends and brethren — 
those little ends of of various sizes and capabilities of tension, so in- 
geniously and elaborately and withal so securely united by those fingers 
which had no eyes to direct them. And, then, so confined was the space 
for the execution of this horrifying deed, that the entire body was not even 
suspended ; for there was no beam to support those knotted rope’s-ends, but 
the strangling was effected by so adjusting them between doors that the 
weight of the body drew the fatal noose together, though there was not space 
for the legs to swing. 


No doubt this description would have been clearer if a working 
model could have been exhibited to the congregation of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church. However, we can comprehend the process quite 
well enough to estimate the inventor’s ingenuity, which we rate even 
more highly than that of the celebrated Ben Battle, who obtained 
the desired drop by unscrewing his wooden legs after he had 


- for the second time in life, 
enlisted in the line. 


We do not know whether it may have occurred to any of the 
Metropolitan Boards of Guardians that aged paupers general 


1 
might want the skill, although they might have the will, t 
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imitate John Blake’s example. The preacher on Sunday last 
imputed to some Board ruling to the north of the Regent’s 
Park that it kept open a canal so as to offer every facility 
to inmates or expectant inmates of its house to commit suicide. 
We wonder he did not say that this Board had been warned 
by John Blake’s example to make drowning easy, inasmuch 
as hanging appeared more difficult than might have been ae 
by hasty thinkers. It is seen that hanging cannot be effected with- 
out a certain amount of “ plant.” It is true that John Blake’s in- 
strument of destruction was “ so joined, so uneven, that it could 
not be sold even for old rope;” but then John Blake had a special 
genius for suicide. If Mr. Hibbs desires to make the most of his 
talents and opportunities he will certainly exhibit in the Regent’s 
Park a men of John Blake’s room and apparatus, in illustration 
of a dramatic narrative of his sufferings and death. The blind 
man’s soliloquy while splicing the rope to hang himself ought to be 
as impressive as that of Ajax when he “ fixed” his sword for suicide 
on the Athenian stage. The voice which spoke those affecting 
words, “ Oh! my inwards” would find such a scene worthy to call 
forth all its pathetic power. 


THE INTERIOR OF CHINA. 


ae liberty of travelling in China secured to Europeans by the 
last Treaty is already beginning to dispel an ignorance 
which was the opprobrium of geographers and statisticians. The 
information respecting the interior of the country obtained by the 
courageous little company of adventurers who recently succeeded 
in navigating the upper waters of the Yang-tze, has had the advan- 
tage, not only of ding to our knowledge, but of increasing our 
confidence in the accounts which we already possess. The map of 
China has long been tolerably well filled with names and lines, but 
the best geographers were never very thoroughly sure that the greatest 
of the pictured space within the outline had any real resem- 
ce to the arrangements of nature. The mapping had been done 
by the Jesuit missionaries, and the extraordinary stories which they 
telated of their success in conversion had thrown discredit on their 
descriptions of places and delineations of the course of rivers. But 
the recent explorers have ascertained that their geography was 
remarkably accurate as respects the direction of the Yang-tze and 
the districts on its banks, and have done a good deal besides to 
establish the general credibility of the reports received from Roman 
Catholic missionaries respecting the continued existence of flourish- 
ing Christian communities in the centre of China. Whole cities 
‘populated by Roman Catholic Christians were reached by the late 
navigators of the Yang-tze, and there now seems to be very strong 
reason for believing the Abbé Huc when he speaks of constantly 
meeting everywhere with individuals who professed the Christian 
faith in the midst of Buddhist populations. Indeed, one of the 
results of the recent expedition has been greatly to set up the 
credit of the Abbé Huc. The English explorers, wherever they 
were on his track, found his descriptions extremely accurate in 
everything except his statistics of population, which last seem to 
have been given by him without suspicion of the universal loose- 
ness of Chinese statements as to numbers. The proved veracity of 
M. Huc furnishes something of a lesson to sceptics. If there was 
ever a book written which, by its internal evidence, appeared to 
convict its author of romancing, it was Huc’s record of his pro- 
gress homewards through China from Thibet ; but the courageous 
iest cannot now be accused of anything worse than an unhappy 
Imitation of the style of Parisian penny-a-liners. 

One of the least-expected conclusions to which the observations 
of the explorers of the Yang-tze conduct us is, that tle Taeping revolt 
is only one of several anarchical movements which are agitating China. 
Several other districts ravaged by hordes of rebels were reached, and 
one of these predatory multitudes was ascertained to consist of 
Mussulmans, who had long been stated by the missionaries to be 
numerous in the interior. In the discussion, at a late meeting of the 
Geographical Society, which was elicited by a paper read by one of 
the explorers, a variety of reasons were assigned for this strange 
phenomenon of universal revolt ; but no explanation of any value 
was obtained, unless it be in the general remark of Mr. Consul 
Parkes, that the pressure of numbers on subgistence throughout 
China renders plundering outbreaks always probable whenever the 
control of the Government is the least relaxed. It is singular, 
however, — most a of these movements should al- 
ways apparently wear a tinge of religious propagandism—the bastard 
Christianity of the Taepings corresponding to the Mahometanism 


_ of the marauders farther removed from the coast. It may be that, 


in a country which has so long slumbered under a hoary despotism, 
some degree of religious fervour is needed to furnish an impulse 
strong enough to break through the immemorial habits of obedi- 
ence and order. It does not seem to have been ascertained 
whether the Islamism of the inland rebels is as corrupt as the 
Christianity of the revolters near the seaboard ; but their atrocities 
ur to have been equally flagrant. The navigators of the 
-tze everywhere found that, in leaving a district oecupied by 
revolutionists for one in the hands of the Tperiatiots, they passed 
from a waste into a land of plenty, comfort, and industry. 
Another effect of the newly-acquired information will be to miti- 
the uneasiness of sensitive consciences in this country at the 
nature of British trade with China. The banks of the Yang-tze proved 
to be highly cultivated, even the hills being terraced, and miles upon 
miles were passed covered with nothing but poppies. The opium im- 


ported from India seems to be a mere trifle compared with that pro- 
duced in China itself. It is understood to be much superior to the 
native drug, and to be, in fact, a luxury confined to those classes which 
can afford to purchase it at the higher price which it always com- 
mands. On reflection, indeed, it will be clearly seen that Eu 
experience gives us no conclusions which would justify us in regarding 
the Chinese consumption of opium as a national calamity. The 
Chinese notoriously consume enormous quantities of a peculiar 
stimulant, for which we never dream of blaming them. ey drink 
tea morning, noon, and night. We cannot tell what effects on the 
Chinese constitution may be produced by this habit, and how far 
the nervous derangement attributable to it may require to be coun- 
teracted by the use of a narcotic. It would not be unjust that we 
should hear with compunction of the vices, previously unknown, 
which we have introduced into some of the South-Sea Islands. But 
China probably consumed opium when our forefathers had no liquor 
stronger than mead ; and so old a civilization may surely be trusted 
to regulate itself in its own way. 

The gentlemen of the Yang-tze expedition followed this, the great 
central artery of China, almost (but not quite) to the furthest point 
at which it is navigable. At the place where they were turned 
back, the populations under Chinese rule begin to merge in the 
independent tribes which skirt the Empire on all sides where it is 
not bounded by the sea. The river is now known to be navigable 
to a point not more than two hundred miles distant from the point 
of British India from which the Burrumpooter can be navigated 
down to its mouth. It is impossible not to'speculate on the possi- 
bility of conducting a course of trade along this great line of water- 
traffic from the Gulf of Bengal to the Yellow Sea. At the discus- 
sion in the Geographical Society's rooms, diametrically opposite 
opinions were given as to the difficulties occasioned by the two hundred 
miles of land-carriage, and, unfortunately, they were pronounced by 
persons of equal authority, as having equally taken part in the expe- 
dition. One gentleman thought the intermediate space might easily be 
got over ; another thought the obstacles insuperable. _It is, indeed, 
difficult to exaggerate the difficulties of land-carriage in a wild 
country. The course of trade along parts of the world provided 
with river navigation can give us no conception of them. There is 
indeed one standing example in modern times of the successful 
conveyance of goods by land over an immense tract. The finer 
kinds of tea are undoubtedly brought to St. Petersburg in caravans 
from the banks of the Yang-tze. But there are observers who 
answer the argument derived from this fact by telling us that the 
land-carriage through Asiatic and European Russia has only been 
rendered possible through the artificial prices created by the Russian 
tariff. It is said that the famous yellow tea which costs 25s. a 
pound in St. Petersburg and Moscow could easily be sold for 6s. 
in London, if there were a sufficient demand for it. The point will 
soon be settled. A new tariff has, we believe, come into force at 
the Russian ports this very week, and under it English merchants 
are said to be sending in fine tea to be sold in Russia for prices 
which, if their information be correct, will probably put an end to 
the caravan trade in a year or two. 


DINNER. 


We trust that the above heading will not alarm those who 
look upon the affairs of the table as too sacred for 
a journalist's discussion. We are not going to teach the young 
wite how to make the best use of her potato-skins; nor are we 
going to enter into the vexed controversy concerning the orthodox 
process of boiling a Jeg of mutton. Nor is it our intention, on the 
present occasion, to investigate the errors that prevail upen the 
subject of handing round the soup. We desire to-contemplate the 
subject of dinner in a narrower spirit, and to examine merely into 
its political effects. Dinner, as an element in the calculations of 
arty strategists, as a portion of the political machinery of the 
House of Commons, deserves more attentive study than it has 
hitherto received. 

It is a great pity that the do not mark in the debates 
the moment when the dinner-hour begins. It would enable the 
reader to form a better estimate both of the value of the divisions 
that take place, and also of the standing of various members of 
the House. Dinner is the turning-point upon which the whole 
arrangement of a debate is adjusted. Debaters take up their 
position in reference to that one immovable signal-post ac- 
cording to their rank in the estimation of the House. ‘The 
actual hour of dinner itself — that is to say, from eight to nine 
o’clock—is set apart for the members who are either r 
to the need of an audience, or feel more comfortable without 
one. The newly-fledged members, who feel more at ease if 
there is nobody to hear them but the hardy old veterans who 
have vegetated too long upon the green benches to be diseomposed 
at a break-down or accessible to ennui, claim that hour as their 
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: © own. Open and notorious bores are also banished to this interval ; 
: ‘ and the men of one idea, who wish to deliver their testimony and 
liberate their souls, cherish the tranquil solitude of this sacred 
: : hour. As the House begins to fill agai, the quality of the 
, speakers improves by nice gradations until eleven o’elock is 
: : reached, and the hordes of diners-out may be expected to pour in. 
= “Their unfastidious hilarity and lusty voeal powers, reinforeed by 
5 claret, are fully appreciated by the looters of the House. Bvery 
«© great orator likes to speak at the head of a corps of these troops, 
; i fresh in more senses than one. Merry souls! their shouts of 
- 5 laughter ring with uncounterfeited glee at jokes which would 
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have fallen painfully flat five hours before. Political philippics 


would be intolerably tame if it were not for the mighty chorus, of Commons to the whole programme of the 


which, led by one or two well-known fuglemen, drives home 
every epigram, and gives a point to every sneer. The 


| 


eight would not have the slightest difficulty in pledging the House 
iberation Society. 
It is fair to say, on the other hand, that the Churehmen are 


admirable attendants at morning sittings. If we may distribute 


uality of their cheering is not strained—it blesseth those | 


that give and those that receive. 
speaker which no other stimulus can impart; and the healthy 
exercise, which is considerable, saves many valuable lives that 
would otherwise fall sacrifices to the venomous compounds of a 
London dinner-table. But though the last hours of the evening 
are reserved for the greatest orators, who have a right to ail the 
enthusiasm with which alcohol can inspire their supporters, this is by 
no means the period which indicates the greatest courage in a debate. 
The really dauntless man is the man who at seven o'clock. 
He then speaks, not to a House satiated and complacent, but to a 
House hungry and exacting. Making a speech to the lions in the 
Zoological Gardens at four o’clock would scarcely be a more for- 
midable enterprise. The boldest man may quail at the ordeal of 
having to entertain, instruct, or convince an assembly of several 
hundred men, each one of whom has the word “ Dinner” in his 
heart, and consequently the word “ Divide ” upon his lips. —— 
will madden the noblest animals; and under the influence of that 
passion the House of Commons often approaches very nearly to a 
‘Transatlantic model. There is no oecasion on which our represen- 
tative assembly wears a less presentable appearance than on a 
Ballot night, at the hour of a quarter past seven, when a Radical 
member of strong opinions, but small note, is trying to convey 
through the din to the reporters such portions of his last hustings 
speech upon the subject as his bewildered senses will allow him to 
remember. If no such thing as dinner existed, or if it did not 
happen to run athwart House of Commons’ hours, it is probable 
that the debates would be very much improved. But they would 
be reduced to the monotonous decorum of a Wednesday morning. 
All the lights and shadows of Parliamentary proceedings would be 
gone. The large and respectable class of members who limit 
themselves wholly to inarticulate expressions of opinion would 
have to become silent members, in fact as well as in name. 

But the influence of dinner is not confined to the debates. From 
old time it has exercised a powerful effect on the course of legis- 
lation. Lord Clarendon records that Episcopacy was overthrown 
“ because those who hated the bishops hated them worse than the 
devil,and thosewho loved them loved them less than theirdinner.” We 
fear that Episeopacy would be in evil case even now, if its existence 
depended on any change in this balance of predilections, Indeed, 
the daily proceedings in the House of Lords leave it open to con- 
siderable doubt, which way, in the event of their having to make 
the choice, the bishops themselves would decide. It is possible, 
though not very probable, that they might forego their dinners for 
the sake of rescuing their sees; but it is quite certain that no 
other question would move them to that extent. <A bi who 
should sit steadily through a whole night’s debate would be 
canonised by his brethren, as saint and martyr, on the spot. The 
condition of the episcopal bench is a more infallible index of the 
flight of time than the face of the clock itself. Those lay peers 
who are too short-sighted to decipher the cunning hieroglyphies of 
Sir Charles Barry’s Gothic dial-plate, find that the movements of 
their spiritual brethren make a very efficient timepiece for all 
practical purposes. Directly the cloud of lawn begins to float 
gracefi the robing room, it may be taken for granted 
that it is time to dress for dinner. 

In the House of Commons, the public opinion in favour of dinner 
is not so overwhelming ; and the consequence is that the contrast 
between the fervour of those who do dine and of those who do not 
acts very much as it did in the days of Lord Clarendon. The 
cause which is so fortunate as to be maintained by an abstemious 
body of supporters has an enormous advantage. And, curiously 
enough, there is in our own day the same connection between the 
love of a good dinner and the love of the Established Church that 
brought. so much evil to Epi in the times of the Long Par- 
liament. It is a phenomenon rather difficult to explain, because at 
first sight, a simple-minded man, who was merely acquainted 
with the professed tenets of the two bodies, might imagine that 
fasting would come more naturally to the members of the Church 
of England than to the Dissenters. Perhaps’it is that there is an 
inherent impulse towards fasting in the human breast ; and that the 
Dissenters gratify it in their politics because they are shut out 
from gratifying it in their religion. Whatever the cause, the fact 
is un that if am eeclesiastical question is brought 
to a division during dinner-time, the Church is nearly cer- 
tain to get the worst of it. 
nor the i ity of friends, will lure a Dissenter away 
from the House, if a chance of discomfiting his ancient enemy is 
offered him. During the passage of the Cambridge University 
Bill, an amendment was to admit Dissenters to the 
government of the University. The friends of the Church appear 
to have been ignorant of the prandial element of the question, 
and suffered it to come to a division during dinner. Of course 
they were smitten hip and thigh, The obnoxious amendment 
was stopped in the Lords, and sent back to the Commons for 
reconsideration. This time the Churehmen were mindful of their 
own weakness, and successfully mancuvred for an early division. 
‘The event fully answered their expectations, for the former 
decision was revoked by a large majority, The transaction 
showed precisely the point up to which it is safe to rely upon 
Anglican enthusiasm. ‘That point is exactly half-past seven. 
Any Dissenter who could contrive to force a division at half-past 


It gives an impetus to the | 


the infirmities of the flesh between the two religious bodies, we 
should judge, by the fate of Mr. Monckton Milnes’s Bill, which was 
thrown out a short time ago by a division taken before luncheon, 
that if the Churchmen are bad hands at, fasting, the Dissenters 
are weak at getting out of bed. oe aes 

The connection between abstinence and religious enthusiasm is 
intelligible enough. Its connection with nationality is not quite 
so easy to understand. The Irish members of all denominations 
have always shown themselves ior to the vanity of dinner. 
It is to this peculiarity that the chimera of open competition, 
sec the only tri it ever @ project is essen- 
tially an Irish project, and lives mainly upon the support of Irish 
members. On the one hand, the quick-witted Irishman shows to 
better advantage in the examination-room than anywhere else, and 
is ready at a moment's notice to write an essay on the economical 
tendencies of the administration of Cheops, or the municipal it- 
stitutions of Timbuctoo. On the other hand English patrons are 
apt, like English householders, to make their choice upon the prin- 
ciple, “ No Irish need apply.” The Irishmen, therefore, are keen 
supporters of competitive examination. To the division which 
was carried by their support, it owes the vitality which has 
kept it before the world for so many years. It was a dinner 
division, and for the moment Ireland was supreme. 

It may seem humiliating that so much legislative power should 
reside in a capacity for fasting, or in the dura messorum ilia that 
can support nature upon the food that is obtainatle in the House 
itself. But we shall acknowledge it to be a fair compensation, 
when we reflect on the enormous constitutional weight possessed 
by a good giver of dinners. Our glorious Constitution encourages 
equally the two Christian virtues of hospitality and temperance. 
If a senator wishes to bask in the sunshine of his party’s appro- 
bation, he must either give good dinners to others or go without 
dinner himself. The man who eats dinners, and yet gives them 
not to others, is justly looked upon as a worthless epicure, and very 
little better than an independent member 


KENNEDY v. BROUN AND WIFE. 


HE causa celebris of Swinfen v. Swinfen has become causa 
celebrior in the shape of Kennedy v. Broun and Wife. There 

are two aspects under which it acquires unusual importance— one, 
as regards the ional character and the settled conventionalisms 


culiarly outraged by Mr. Kennedy's remarkable rel 
his fair client. The Lord Chief ustice thought the occasion a 


case, which gave the absolutely to Patience Swinfen, was 
entirely owing to this unrestricted intercourse without the inter- 
vention of an attorney. But even though Mrs. Swinfen lost her 


dispensed with, yet as far as the social fabric is concerned, we 
cannot but acquiesce in the moral which the Chief Justice drew 


from this case. It proves without a doubt that no advocate should 
receive instructions from his client except through a medium of. 
such a dull and uni nature as shall exclude all consi- 
derations from the case except these which are filtered through 
parchment and the engrossing clerk. As things are, the bar must 
deal with its sheep as it can; and the position and 
honour of barristers are too sacred a matter of social interest to 
be with because the tule, which has 
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orce at of the English bar ; and the other a broader one,in which, however, | 
rchants only personal and moral considerations obtain. Coupled with the 
prices recent incidents of Mr. Edwin James and others, the English: im 
etiquette which requires all relations between client and advocate 
be the medium of an attorney. “Here,” 
se who his lordship is reported to have said, “is a most striking instance’ 
young of fees by counsel. Here is a gentleman of the highest attain-- || 
are we ments .. . . seeking in vain that remuneration which his profes- 
thodox sional services ought to have secured to him without any recurrence 
on the to means such as these to obtain.’”” No doubt it may be said that : | 
on the the distant and dignified position maintained by barristers and i 
ate the physicians towards their clients and patients is based upon a 
ly into mystical or historical estimate of the dignity of the learned 
ions of faculties, or the old functions of a Reman patron, which has long 
of the since in fact passed away ; and some may even argue that this case " 
it has rather seems to prove that there ought to be no conventional 
barrier kept up between client and advocate, inasmuch as it is past 
— a doubt that the second verdict won. by Mr. Kennedy in the Swinfen 
f 
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whole cause, or was ferced to submit to a compromise, when an attorney 
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the champion. Mr. Kennedy belongs to a family saturated with 
academic distinctions. He himself, thirty-one years ago, won the 
highest classical honours at Cambridge, sr the _— Bishop of 
New Zealand took the second place. But somehow his ambition 
and his powers outran his professional success. Only to be 
known as editor of some of Demosthenes’ specches, and Pro- 
fessor of Law at Queen's College, Birmingham, and to wear 
out life as a provincial barrister, is but a poor harvest to 
that brilliant promise of the Cambridge Calendar of 1831. 
But there was in the man that which stood above the world’s 
grudging estimate of his powers. The Lord Chief Justice’s glow- 
ing eulogy describing Mr. Kennedy as “ a gentleman of the highest 
attainments and of transcendent ability—a scholar, a poet, an 
orator, a man of genius — a man endowed with every faculty in a 
forcible degree, and with every attainment belonging to his sphere,” 
was scarcely beyond a fair estimate of his character. We can quite 
understand how such a man, condemned to obscurity, would grasp 
at the Swinfen case. Its intricacy and difficulty attracted his pro- 
fessional taste and spurred that last infirmity of noble minds, 
ambition — in this case, an ambition all the keener because its ener- 
gies had been so long repressed. If Mr. Kennedy did force himself 
upon Mrs. Swinfen in the first instance, we are not called upon to 
suggest any worse motive for his interference than the thought 
that he saw the course which might lead him to dignity and honour. 
No doubt other and less exalted notions soon crept in; but, in the 
first instance, his swerving from the line of professional etiquette 
was all but venial, though it may be granted that it was worse in Mr. 
Kennedy’s case, because he had been hitherto a purist in such matters. 
And, once plunsed into the wrong path, he fell with unexampled 
rapidity. It is only a dilemma of Shaey on which Mr. Kennedy 
must impaled. If we take his own account, he, a man of 
mature years, and in the cool afternoon of life, has not only been 
guilty of adultery, but has thought proper to expose his own sin 
and that of his partner in sin in a way for which the epithet of 
“base,” fastened on him by the Chief Justice, is almost apolo- 

ic. If, on the other hand, we accept the statement given by 

ts. Broun, through her counsel, he has, “ with infernal malice,” 
sought to blast an innocent woman's reputation after in vain 
attempting to extort from her fears a large sum of money, which 
he was perfectly aware that he could not recover by the inter- 
vention of that law which he knew so well. To be sure Mrs. 
Broun, formerly Swinfen, is no common person. By arts of some 
sort or other, he elevated herself from the scullery to the drawing- 
room, and 

Born in a garret, in a kitchen bred, 


she has become the mistress of the Swinfen estates. Undoubtedly 
she exercised some strange fascination over her gifted adviser and 
advocate. It is not the first case in which heads, perhaps as 
clear and strong as Mr. Kennedy's, have been turned by a woman 
of this stamp. Mr. Kennedy was perhaps within the mark when 
he described himself as wal by disappointment of some 
bitter sort or other. It may be that all along “ Patience Swinfen” 
was only playing with a victim. It may be that the incident of 
the rings, and the endearing letters, and the affectionate, warm 
intercourse, and the embrace —none of which little matters were 
denied — were part of the lady’s deep policy; or it may be, as 
Mr. Kennedy has the baseness to describe it, that these things 
were only the natural expression of a darker and more dreadful 
tale. It may be that the parties in this strange history have changed 
fe  P the man has displayed the insane jealousy and the wild 
folly of the deserted and despairing woman, and that the furens quid 
feemina possit has been shown in all its imbecility of rage by the 
stronger vessel in this case. Which is the betrayer and which 
the betrayed we may all settle for ourselves. The jury disbelieves 
Mrs. Broun and believes Mr. Kennedy, and gives him the nominal 
20,000/. which he almost to a certainty will never get—the point 
of law, which the judge reserved, being only that very material 
one whether an advocate can recover his fees, or whether in that 
case the plea of maintenance is not sustained and fatal. 

In this as in most such cases, some homely trivial proverb of 
daily experience is illustrated. We all know what becomes of 
what is gained over the devil’s back. We shall not unkennel the 
details of the great Swinfen case ; but the general feeling failed to 
sympathize with the verdict which gave the Swinfen estates 
into the hands of Mrs. Broun. She will have, perhaps, thanks 
to Mr. Kennedy, but small enjoyment of her success at law. 
Where her gain will go, whether “heaven-directed to the 
pocr,” or under some more sinister influence, we shall not 

But there seems to be a curse about that house 
at any rate, and it a be that a higher retribution. is bring- 
ing order out of a of doubt and difficulty; and as 
—_ Mr. Kennedy he had better have stagnated in the 
dull mediocrity of the Birmingham local courts and the safe 
returns of a a gool. a-year, But he was dazzled by the 
vision of a silk gown and a seat in Parliament. Half his prayer 
has been granted. He has won professional reputation, and of the 
forensic honour of having gained-the great Swinfen case, and of 
being as lawyer than a Chancellor, nothing can deprive him. 
But the devil’s gift has been gained at the devil’s price. Whether 
Mr. Kennedy’s insinuations against Mrs. Broun are true or 
false, he has covered himself with disgrace; he has done that 
which, for the credit of human nature, is almost without a parallel 
even in the annals of those courts whose business it is to unravel 
the dark secrets of perfidy and moral wrong. This is what the 
poet, the scholar, and the orator has done for himself—and all for 


nothing. His professional character is gone, and his personal cha- 

racter is that in which he might envy the outcasts of the street. 
Ungenerous, unmanly, cruel, and false, are only cold epithets with 

which to express the general indignation which is as deep as it 

is natural. It only shows that the greatest talents are compatible 

with the lowest depths of human baseness. 


WANTED A PROTEGE. 


F late = there has been a mania for ferreting out what 
are called “ —_ of compassion.” We do not merely mean 
poor persons in affliction—of whom unhappily there are only too 
many within easy reach—but poor persons whose case is distin- 
guished from that of their brethren in misfortune by some feature 
of real or supposed interest. Perhaps they bear a name respectable 
in the annals of history, conspicuous in the traditions of fashionable 
life, or notorious in the records of the sperting world. 
they are in some way associated with our schoolboy recollections. 
Perhaps they have done something meritorious or eccentric—it 
does not matter which—in days gone by, and are fallen on evil days 
and evil times. 

Not many years ago, a fortunate individual hit upon a genuine 
descendant of the “immortal Shakspeare.” Instantly the welkin 
rang with sonorous appeals to a British public mindful of the lustre 
shed by Shakspeare on their native land. This was all very well. 
But, by-and-bye, Mr. Walter Savage Landor fished up a lineal 
descendant of that fearless patriot and writer of lifelike fiction — 
Daniel Defoe. Thereupon issued an imperative mandate to 
Great Britain and Ireland and Her Majesty's dominions in general, to 
contribute liberally towards making the lineal descendant of Defoe 
thoroughly comfortable, or otherwise submit to eternal disgrace 
and incur the profound displeasure of Mr. W. S. Landor. 
We have no doubt a very pretty sum was realized, and we 
only trust that the alleged descendant of Defoe deserved it. 
Considering the difficulty some of the foremost nobility ex- 
perience in making out a pedigree quite satisfactory to a legal 
mind, it is certainly allowable to think twice before you fling your- 
self at the feet of some aged pauper who claims to be the direct 
descendant of un illustrious Englishman who died any number of 
centuries ago. There is, however, wonderful magic in a name. 
Let a man prove that he and his immediate predecessors have 
borne the name of the great man whose blood flows in 
their veins, and the battle is half won. At a small evening 
party, not very long ago, an elderly lady mentioned a family 
of the name of Homer much respected in a certain neighbour- 
hood. Somebody present—with the pleasantry adapted to 
small evening parties — exclaimed —“ Pray, madam, are they 
descended from the great Homer?” On which the old 
lady replied, with grave emphasis—“ O yes, Sir, and not a little 

roud they are of it, I can assure you!” This reminds one of the 

rench Abbé, who was introduced at a dinner party to a gentleman 
of the name of Robinson, celebrated for dressing in rather an 
eccentric costume ~—a green coat, hunting cap, and buckskin 
breeches. The Abbé thrice lifted his fork to his mouth and thrice 
laid it down with an eager stare of surprise; then suddenly burst 
out with —“ Excuse me, Sir. Are you the famous Robinson 
Crusoe so remarkable in history ?” 

But to return to poor pase bearing distinguished names. At 
the time of the memorable fight between Sayers and Heenan the 
public mind glowed with a kind of pugilistic fever. Nothing was 
heard of but the chivalry of the prize ring and the bull-dog pluck of 
the British champion. The hunt after protégés took a new direc- 
tion, and straightway a venerable athlete, of the name of Cann, was 
unearthed down in Dovaattie. Of course he was living “in com- 
parative penury,” and of course the purse of a sympathizing public 
bled freely for his benefit. We have no doubt that Cann was a 
made man from that hour. But pugilism, redeemed from black- 
guardism by the gallantry of Tom Sayers, has relapsed into dis- 
favour. There is a temporary dearth of poverty-stricken descendants 
of great men, or bearers of distinguished names, in a state of insol- 
vency. At this moment, a gentleman, with a name undeniably 
Scotch, has opportunely made his appearance, — by the hand 
a promising protégé in the shape of a genuine old English stage- 
coachman —“ John Peer, aged seventy-three, and still hale and 
hearty.” The fortunate possessor of this prize lottery ticket fli 
himself into the columns of the Zimes with the ardour of an 
nologist who has got upon the trail of one of the lost tribes, or a 
practical geologist who has exhumed a human tidia in the lowest 
depths of the old red sandstone. “One of the most respectable of 
the old English stage-coachmen survives, but survives where he 
ought not to be.” ‘This sounded ambiguous ; but Mr. M‘Whinnie, 
the “fortunate possessor” referred to, hastened to dispel any 
injurious suspicions by adding—“John Peer, the well-known 
favourite of the road, the familiar face of our schoolboy days, has 
retired to the West London Union Workhouse.” 

Now, we are really sorry for old John Peer, “the celebrated 
driver of the old Red Rover coach,” and should by no means 
grudge him a moderate gratuity for the sake of schoolboy reminis- 
cences. But we demur to the pompous style in which he is intro-' 
duced to the readers of the Times, as if he were one of the most 
remarkable relics outside the walls of a Museum. To give @ 
finishing touch to a pict ue description, we are carefully in- 
formed, not only that John Peer bore a deserved high character 
as a man and a coachman, but that he was “ almost daily in the habit 
of associating with some of the highest in the land.” We do not 
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wish to damage John Peer's claims to respectful sympathy, but, 
truth to say, those who travel in public conveyances to and from the 
great City are oftentimes blessed with the inestimable privilege 
referred to. Noblemen, M.P.’s, and other notabilities travel to 
London in these degenerate days as in the “golden prime” of the 
old Red Rover, but they go by rail. Used-up stokers and decayed 
engine-drivers in the next generation, when balloons shall have 
superseded railways, may safely assert that in the good old times 
they “almost daily associated with some of the highest in the 
land.” But to be sure the allusion in the Zimes may have a more 
recondite meaning. We remember the days of coaching between 
London and Southampton, and can recall to mind one at least of 
John Peer’s brethren of the whip who, in the dialect of flunkeyism, 
might have been termed one of “the highest in the land,” for his 
name had a title hooked on to it. We have no wish, however, to 
rip up the little irregularities of men of rank who have handled the 
ribbons in times by, but they certainly ought to come down 
handsomely on behalf of their old friend now in the West London 
Union. 

An obsolete coachman is better than nothing ; but we do 
not see why we should stop there. There is the extinct species of 
“watchman.” We mean the ancient protector of life and property 
in days when police were not, who bawled the hour all night long, 
and, as we firmly believed in our childhood, slept during the day in 
the wooden sentry box meant for his occasional shelter, bolt upright, 
like the hunchback in the Arabian Nights when choked by the fish- 
bone. An original country squire of the last generation, soaked in 
port wine, and swearing every time he opened his mouth, if fortunate 
enough to be in trouble, would — secure considerable atten- 
tien in the protégé market. Then there is the bucolic n, who 
knew how to handle a bullock, and, ifneed were, could feed his own 
pigs. He was a very different person from the clerical agriculturist 
of modern times, with his head stuffed full of Liebig, a cream- 
laid envelope containing a sample of deodorized guano in his waist- 
coat pocket. A broken-down bucolic parson, old and poor, would 
not be a bad “ object of compassion.” Or you might pick up a rare 
specimen of the genuine hunting parson. We were acquainted with 
one who preached a sermon to a fashionable congregation in his top 
boots. ——— the gown he wore was of a decent length, and 
the pulpit was of the good old pattern that fenced a man in like a 
jack-in-the-box. We recommend a bankrupt hunting parson of 
the old school as a useful peg on which to hang a touching appeal 
in the Times, and suggestive also of a pleasing sketch in any of our 
illustrated papers representing the exploit of preaching in top-boots 
to some of “the highest in the land.” Not to expatiate too much, 
we subjoin a list of eligible protégés which may be useful to protégé 


hunters :— 


The man in armour who rode in the Lord Mayor’s show before the office 
was abolished. N.B.— Attempted to set up a mutton-pie business, but un- 
fortunately became insolvent. 

The Irish giant formerly exhibited at Greenwich fair, slightly addicted to 
liquor and weak about the legs. 

A collateral descendant of the amiable Prince Leboo — name unknown. 

The granddaughter of the old woman whose apple dumplings so sorcl 
puzzled good King George III. Has lost most of her teeth, but can sti 
articulate, “ Bless his sweet face,” in allusion to His Gracious Majesty. 

The identical valet who was seen coming out of Beau Brummel’s room 
ban > ae of rumpled crayats, which he termed “ Our failures.” 

ery aged. 

ry chimney sweep, six feet high, who, when a boy, was only three feet 
six, and climbed chimneys in many parts of the metropolis. plexion 
very indifferent, but eats and drinks hearty. 

pe 3 of Nana Sahib — warranted contrite, and suffering much from 
change of climate. 

A reputed grandson of the celebrated American Colonel who was such a 
crack shot that an opossum came down from a gum tree and voluntarily 
surrendered, to save him the trouble of firing. N.B.—Shows symptoms of 
incipient insanity. 

Let us now, however, look at the matter a little more seriously. 
What is the rationale of protégé hunting? Honesty compels us 
to express a fear that it is often a refined form of selfishness, It 
is important that the “object of compassion” should be your 
own finding — something hewn out of the mass of obscure human- 
kind by your own hands, like a nugget in Californian soil. The 
intrinsic worth is of less consequence. “ An ill-favoured thing, Sir,” 
as Touchstone says, “ but mine own. A poor humour mine, 
Sir.” Such an object is meat and drink to some men. They can- 
not get on without it. In the first place, it gratifies self-esteem to 
hold out the hand to an unlucky individual and pluck him out of 
the mire. You put him under an obligation, and feel your moral 
stature raised an inch or two. Then, again, some take pleasure in 
helping others rather from an instinctive love of patronizing than 
from an impulse of compassion. They must have somebody to 
take charge of, to pet, and to make much of. In short, they need 
a protégé. Others, again, are ever on the watch for the article as a 
means of judicious self-aggrandizement. We do not wish to be 
misunderstood. Men are perfectly right to go to the rescue of a 
fellow-creature in distress, whatever be his antecedents, his ancestry, 
or his name, and honour be to those who discharge the often onerous 
duty from a pure motive. But then let us make as little fuss about 
it as may be. It is by no means to clap your wings 
like sop’s cock when a found a jewel, or like that equally cele- 
brated cock of Mrs. Poyser’s, who imagined the sun rose every 


- Morning simply as a signal for him to crow. In nine cases out of 


ten, there is neither much self-denial nor much generosity in the 
— of picking up a protégé. You have your reward in an 


reputation for active benevolence, and if you are useful to | 


| and society. Besides a brutal and w 


your protégé he is no less so to you. He pays a handsome per- 


centage for favours conferred. You attract attention from the 
public, You shine with a sort of borrowed lustre. You float on 
the surface of society, buoyed up for a brief space on the shoulders 
of your protégé, like an indifferent swimmer on his corks. Take 
care then lest, while you are fancying yourself a generous friend to 
some victim of undeserved affliction, you are all the while using 
him as a walking advertisement of your own excellences, real or 
imaginary. 


SPORT AND SLAUGHTER. 


WE. extract from our contem , the Field—a newspaper 
which generally contains reading —the following 
melancholy paragraph :— 


DOINGS OF LORD LONDESBOROUGH IN EGYPT. 

We have pleasure in laying before our readers a statement of the A ow 
secured by Lord Londesborough on the Nile. His lordship left England by 
the mail steamer in November last for Alexandtia, and arrived safe, after a 
very stormy The large flat-bottomed barge, in which his lordship 
was to take the journey up the Nile, being in readiness, no time was lost in 
tthe Sloan of be used for navigating the Nile is of a build peculiar to 

the country, being spwards of 190 fect long by 20 bread, and fitted up 
replete with every convenience the comfort of the traveller and his 
party. The cost of equipment is rather expensive, and only within the 
reach of wealthy men like the noble lord whose sport we are now chronicling. 
The sport is very variable, and not worth following until you reach nearly 
poo miles up the country. The class of shooting will be fully ascertained 

reading the statement given below. rm marksman can always fiud 
plenty of exciting amusement with his in shooting alligators, which 
abound in this part of the Nile. They are, however, very shy, and avoid 
the haunts of men as much as possible. 

Lord Londesborough did not commence shooting until the latter end of 
December, and continued his sport until about Feb. 25th, having killed the 
grand total of 5576 head, namely, 9 pelicans, 1514 geese, 328 wild ducks, 47 
widgeon, 5 teal, 66 pintails, 47 flamingoes, 38 curlews, 112 herons and storks, 
2 quails, 9 partridges, 3283 pigeons, and 117 miscellaneous. His lordship 
then left the Nile, and proceeded to the Delta. His further doings we 
hope to furnish our readers with at some future day. 

= feeling with Toro we lay before our —. this 
chronicle of ndesborough’s “doings in Egypt” is by no 
means akin to the pleasure entertained by the Field. Disgust and 
indignation is rather the sentiment which we entertain, and which 
we believe will also be felt by the sportsmen who are readers of 
our contemporary — disgust and indignation, not only as regards the 
flunkeyism which chronicles the “cost of the equipment” which is 
so expensive, and which is “only within the reach of wealthy men 
like the noble lord,” but disgust and indignation at the scandalous 
poulterer’s bill which the noble lord or his valet has sent to 
the Field. Lord Londesborough is the son of one who was known 
as an art collector of some taste, and we wish that the son 
had followed in his father’s path. Possibly he is an accomplished 
archeologist. He may be skilled, like Moses, in all the learn- 
ing of Egypt, and he may be bringing home sculptures, mum- 
mies, and papyri. He may be about to enrich the department of 
antiquities at the British Museum; but he certainly will do nothing 
to illustrate its ornithology. If he has only gone to the Nile as a 
variety to the excitement of a battue, we can but regret, in the 
intcrests alike of humanity, decency, and science, that he did 
not confine himself to the commonplace butchery of a Norfolk 
ph t-shooting. There is no sport whatever in slaughtering the 
poor harmless birds of the Upper Nile, while there is something 
inexpressibly ludicrous and humiliating in the fact that a great 
English lord, at vast expense, is at the trouble of being towed along 
that sacrcd river, and through the heart of that mighty land of 
mystery and ancient civilization, for the dignified purpose of furnishing 
the readers of the Field with the important fact that it took his lord- 
ship two months to murder 1514 of those geese which a fellow 
feeling might have prompted him to spare. To run up 500 miles of 
the Nile tor the high and sacred object of popping sucessfully at 

283 pigeons, which might have showed as sport at Hornsey 

ood, is a feat which reflects small credit on the British nobility. 

Lord Londesborough is a nobleman and a Christian gentleman 
by virtue of bis nobility, and, we dare say, looks with the scorn of 
a civilization of eighteen centuries on the benighted pagans who 
reared the pyramids and who built the hundred-gated Thebes. 
But at any rate old Egypt carried to an excess its respect for animal 
life.» God’s good creatures were even deified when Egypt was the 
land of arts and letters. The ibis was a sacred bird ; the hawk was a 
mysterious symbol of Divine power; even the crocodile of Nile 
received a strange reverence of terror. In those days England 
was a barbarous and unknown land. Times have changed— we are 
what Egypt was. Yet it may be a question whether, in a true 
aspect of civilization, Lord Londesborough does not stand a little 
lower than those who in old time worshi the fountain and 
source of life under the visible forms of life in bird and beast. 
Simply, as is Lord Londesborough’s boast, to destroy life for 
the sake of destruction, is to reduce man to his very lowest 
type. We have a right to destroy animal life for the necessities of 
our own life; but Lon , with all his sumptuous 
boat’s crew, could not consume one-tenth part ofthe total of 
5576 head of which he complacently announces barbarous 
murder. We have a right also to procure imens of rare and 
curious birds for the sake of science, although eagle murder warns 
us that science takes full license in the slaughter of rare birds at 
home; but we are not told that any skins have been sent to our 
great collections from his lordship’s hands. But Lord Londes- 
borough has done something positively detrimental to science 

j Rolesale butchery of wild 
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game, ke has done wrong to the world beyond Egypt. “112 herons 
and storks,” we trust, is a mistake. On the Nile the poor herons, 
utterly useless for food, share the fish of that abounding stream 
with the crocodiles; and as to coe hee het pride and 
delight of. the living on the banks of that classic river. 
They build on the house-tops, walk tame and fearless through the 
alluvial fields, destroy noxious vermin, and are regarded by the 
peasants in the same familiar and domestic aspect as the British 
robin among ourselves. Besides all this, they are the very birds 
which spend the summer in Holland and Spain ; and if in the cities 
of Europe we miss our sacred and ay storks we shall 
have to thank the British sportsmen on the Nile, should it ever 
become a fool’s fashion among idle young men to follow Lord 
Londesborough’s noble example. As to the 47 flamingoes, words 
are too faint to express the outrage upon every feeling which 
is caused by this shameless and wanton massacre of a bird 
of singular grace and beauty, and to which the Nile scenery owes 
so much, and which even i Egypt is by no means common. 

The only excuse which eadttborengh or his friends can 
offer is, that in England we allow a destruction of our own native 
birds quite as silly and quite as unjustifiable. We own that it is 
so; but the stupid farmers at home destroy rooks with poisoned 
corn because they at least believe that they are noxious to the crops. 
Lord Londesborough will not pretend that the Egyptian fellahs 
asked him to destroy the herons and storks in the interests of agri- 
culture. France has set us an example in this matter which our 
Parliament might reasonably follow. The destruction of small 
birds and of rooks in England by means of poisoned grain is an evil 
of such growing magnitude that it must soon be dealt with by 
legislation. There is no question whatever that both gardens and 
fields suffer by any attempt to interfere with the balance of animal 
life. Small birds do pick up seeds at sowing-time, and occasionally 
injure buds, and there are a few weeks in which rooks do some mis- 
chief in the open fields. But against their temporary and brief sins must 
be long working es of usefulness. If all the rooks and all 
the small birds in England were destroyed, which is the ideal sum- 
mum bonum of some thickheaded gardeners and farmers, every kind of 
fruit, and all our corn, and half the crops would be destroyed 
by those insects which are now kept under by the birds. So that it 
is the most short-sighted and ignorant policy to destroy birds for the 
sake of the crops. What the farmer ought to do is to employ boys 
at seed-time and encourage all the birds that he can rear. But it is 
not ouly in this indirect way that the practice of killing rooks and 
small birds is prejudicial to social interests. The universal use of 
poisoned wheat is directly dangerous to ourselves. Not long ago, a 
case was fully made out in which an acute poacher bagged fifty 
partridges by the use of poi in. These birds were openly 
sold in the market, with their crops full of wheat saturated with 
strychnine. Is it beyond the range of possibility for a careless or 
dirty cook to allow one of these corns to remain in a partridge’s 
cesophagus during the kitchen process? Perhaps, as we are now in- 
terfering in the case of the Salmon Fisheries, it might not be too 
trivial a work for even Parliament to inquire into the possible effects 
of poisoned wheat on the public health. Especially let those who 
delight in the fashionable luxury — fashionable at least at civic 
dinners — of a lark pudding, inquire into the means by which their 
favourite delicacy came into the poulterer’s hands. 


THE OPERA PROGRAMMES. 


OME time ago, unpleasant rumours were in circulation as to 
the possibility of both our great opera houses remaining 
closed during the Exhibition year. Should, unfortunately, this 
contingency actually have been realised, the effect upon our 
musical tation would have been most disastrous, and the 
crowds of foreigners who will visit us during this eventful year 
would naturally enough have been confirmed in their prejudice as 
to our musical inferiority to themselves. Happily, however, this 
disgrace has been spared us, and this week the prospectus of each 
house occupies nearly a column of the daily papers. 

On reading the p tus which Mr. Mapleson, the new 
lessee of Her Majesty's ‘Theatre, has issued, we cannot but give 
him the greatest praise for the enterprise which has been 
able to secure so attractive a list of engagements in the face of 
the formidable competition of the rival theatre. Some of the 
artists are unknown to us save by name— some not even that 
—but still there are many of such acknowledged excellence 
and popularity that we cannot fail to be presented with perform- 
ances of the highest standard of merit. At the head of the list 
stands the name of Madile. Titiens, the value of whose services 
to the theatre it is impossi te Sale estimate. So long as this 
great artist supports him, Mr. Mapleson need not be afraid of 
empty houses or drained exchequer. The panegyric which the 
director himself passes upon her is in no degree exaggerated, and 
now that Grisi is gone, Titiens must be acknowledged to 
stand first as the representative of the more lofty and serious 
characters of the lyrie stage. Another feature of considerable 
ons of the who are to 

e thei appearance upon the stage in England, in the parts 
which these ladies have already attained in the concert room is 
an earnest of the effect they will produce upon the stage if, as we 
believe to be the case, their dramatic powers are commensurate 
with their merits as vocalists. Of Madlle. Kellogg and Madile. 
Trebelli, soprano and contralto respectively, we know nothing. 


ppearance. Lemaire, 
Madame Guerrabella (both already favourably known to the London 
ublic), Madile. Dario, Madlle. Louise Michal, and Madile. 
Drusilla Fiorio, complete the list of lady singers. 

Of the gentlemen, Signor Giuglini is entitled to first mention. His 
beautiful voice and ex ive singing never fail to prove atirac- 
tive, and Mr. Mapleson may be congratulated upon his having 
secured the services of this gifted tenor. All who recollect lis 
admirable singing with Mdlle. Titiens in Verdi's last opera, Un 
Ballo in a will be glad, creel their opinion of the 
music, to have op nity o in hearing so genuine an 
exhibition of voiinetans. he low which Mr. has 
sustained by the desertion of Signor Delle Sedie to Covent Garden 
is to be made u by Signor Giraldoni, for whom the part of Renato 
was written, and who will appear on the opening night of the season 
in that character. Signor Armandi and Signor Bossi are new to 
Her Majesty's Theatre; and Signor La Terza and Signor Zucchini 
have not yet been heard in this country. The list also includes the 
names of Signor Cappello, Signor Soldi, Signor Castelli, Signor Casa- 
boni and Signor Gassier. There seems some uncertainty as to the 
arrangements of Signor Graziani. This gentleman is distinctly ad- 
vertised to sing at Covent Garden, while in the prospectus of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre a blank line with a star refers the reader to a 
note which informs him that “Signor iani cannot possibly 
appear in London before the month of July, being engaged at Bar- 
celona.” What does this mean? Are we to infer that his engage-, 
ment to Mr. Gye is not yet actually settled, and that when he does 
arrive in England, Mr. Mapleson intends to to come to terms 
with him, or is it to be understood that he is already pledged to 
Her Majesty's? We shall await the issue with some curiosity. 

Weber’s Oberon, which was so effectively given two years ago, 
is to be revived with Madlle. Titiens as Rezia, and possibly 
with Mr. Sims Reeves as Huon. Der Freischiitz also is pro- 
mised, should time permit. This is a welcome announcement, 
for it is astonishing that this delightful work should have been 
so very seldom heard in England for many years past. Mo- 
zart’s Nozze di an from the Covent 
Garden programme, will be given with a strong cast, comprisi 
the of Madiles. Titiens, Kellogg, and Trebelli, 
rivalry with the other house, Robert le Diable “is to be produced 
on @ scale, and with a completeness worthy of the glorious chef- 
d eure of its illustrious composer.” We must not omit to add 
that the orchestra, which will be under the direction of Signor 
Arditi, has been selected from the magnificent band of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and that the scenic department will be under 
the charge of Mr. William Callcott. 

Upon looking through Mr. Gye's comprehen= 
sive and excellent as it undoubtedly is, we cannot altogether 
stifle a certain feeling of disappointment, for its chief’ charac- 
teristic must be confessed to be an almost utter absence of 
anything in the shape of novelty. Perhaps the management 
has thought it unnecessary in this season, when it feels sure 
of overflowing audiences, to go out of its way for any novel 
attraction, and relies upon the known excellence of those operas 
which it already numbers in its repertoire. Doubtless there is 
here sufficient to attract and charm strangers, but we fancy 
that the Aabitués and regular subscribers must have looked for 
something more interesting than we anticipate from Donizetti's 
Don Sebastien. For this is indeed the only absolute novelty which 
the very long and imposing prospectus contains. Whatever be its 
merits — and it is said to be even better than the J‘avorita —a 
serious opera of Donizetti’s cannot, we should think, afford much 
satisfaction to the really musical portion of Mr. Gye’s audience. 
We shall be glad, nevertheless, to have the opportunity of hearing 
this work, which was almost the last of the master. The - 
tion of it at the Grand Opéra in Paris strained his failing health to 
the utmost, and it was after the last rehearsal of this opera that he 
said to one of his friends “ Don Sébastien me tue.” A certain in- 
terest is therefore doubtless attached to it, but it is scarcely a 
work of sufficient calibre to stand as the sole representative of 
novelty in the programme for so a season. A more 
welcome announcement is the promise of the revival of Meyerbeer’s 
masterpiece, Robert le Diable. It is now nine years since this 
great work was given in London. The difficulty and expense 
attending its production, in a style worthy of its merits, pre- 
vent its ever taking its ¢ in the repertoire of any but an 
establishment which can lock forward to making it a permanent 
source of attraction. In the old days of the Royal Italian Opera 
it was one of the most celebrated efforts of Mr. Gye’s management. 
The fire, however, destroyed all the scenery and decorations, and, 
as is stated in the programme, “ the vast expense attendant upon 
its reproduction has hitherto prevented Mr. Gye from giving it at 
the new theatre.” We are promised, however, a representation, 
with all the effect and magnificence for which the increased re- 
sources of the present house give scope. Three other operas, new 
to this theatre, are also promised—Donizetti’s Figlia del Reggi 
Don Pasquale, and L’ Elisired Amore. So much for the novelties. 
It must be confessed the list is not very striking. Something less 
meagre might surely have been expected, and it is difficult not to 
believe that some one or other of our great operatic com 
Meyerbeer, Auber, or Verdi, might have been mduced to i 
something to signalize a season which may fairly be expected to be 


= Mr. Mapleson, however, seems to expect great things from them 
to judge by the stress which he lays upon their engagement. 
a The former lady is to make her début in Linda di Chamouniz, 
: q early in May, while the latter has chosen the part of Azucena in 
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of extraordinary brilliancy. But if we look to the already ex- pretty drawing-room table-book, cultivatin best 
isting répertoire, we shall of genteel the sites and history. 

ut, this was as it were milk for babes—we come now to 


far to compensate for any disappointment we may feel at the 
of novelties. Roesini’s Guglielmo Tell, Gluck's Orfeo, Fra 
Diavolo, Dinorah, and the Huguenots — to say nothing of the 
never-failing Don Giovanni —are all mentioned as strong points 
upon which the management relies for patronage. In addition to 
these there is a long list of operas which can, if necessary, be 
produced at short notice. 

As regards the staff of artistes to whom the performance of all 
these oar works is entrusted, little need be said, for it is, with one 
important omission, and one or two additional names, virtually the 
same as last year. The omission is, of course, that of the name 
of Madame Grisi. From this it would seem that the great singer has 
at last really taken her leave of the public; and for our part we 
sincerely trust, for the credit of her great reputation, that this is 
really the case. We shall miss, and miss at first painfully, the pre- 
sence of Madame Grisi in many of her great parts; but it is better 
that this should be so, than that she should keep possession of 
the stage until she would have to quit it without the feelings of 
regret which will now accompany her retirement. Mademoiselle 
Patti, whose unforeseen success was the t event of last 
season, heads the list of sopranos, and wil r in several 
new parts (in Za Figlia del Reggimento, Dinorah, and L’ Elisire 
d@ Amore), in addition to those in which she delighted the 
bbe owe world last year. Madlle. Csillag is to replace Grisi in 

e Huguenots, and to appear again as Orfeo, by far the most 
successful of her impersonations at Covent Garden. Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho and Madame Penco also remain members of the 
eompany. The former, however, is, for some reason or other, dis- 

laced from the part of Dinorah, which is assigned to Madile. Patti. 

or ought we to omit the name of Madame Rudersdorff, a most 
excellent and conscientious singer, ready at any moment to take 
and perform very creditably any part which may be wanted. 


The whole weight of the contralto music will still, as before, fall 
upon Madame Nantier Didiée, one of the most genuine artists, | 
both as vocalist and musician, of whom the Italian stage can boast | 
—unless, indeed, Madlle. Gordosa, of whom we know nothing, 
should prove to be a contralto, and one of sufficient power to 
relieve Madame Didiée’s otherwise excessive labours. e onl 
other name in the list of ladies which is strange to the Englis 
stage is that of Madlle. Marie Battu, a favourite with the Paris 
public in light parts, such as that of Norina in Don Pasquale, 
which has been chosen for her début in England. From this it 
will be seen that, if anything, the staff is overstocked with “light 
sopranos,” and that there is a great want of voices of the Grisi 
type, Madlle. Csillag being the only representative of the more 
serious parts. Of tenors and basses there is an ample store. The 
names of Tamberlik, Gardoni, and Mario guarantee excellence in 
the leading characters, while the second parts, in the, hands of 
Signors Neri-Baraldi, Lucchesi, and Rossi will, in their way, be 

uite worthy of the more distinguished trio first mentioned. M. 
Rene, Graziani, and Faure still keep their engagements, but 
the ranks of the barytones are further strengthened by the addi- 
tion of Signor Delle Sedie, a good singer and a most accomplished 
actor, who is to appear as io in Un Ballo in Maschera, a 

in which he achieved so great a success last season at the 
yceum Theatre. Among the “bassi profundi,” the most distin- 
ee names are those of Herr Formes, M. Zelger, Signor 
agliafico, and Signor Ciampi, the last gentleman being a new ad- 
dition to the Covent Garden company. Two strangers to us, 
Signor Nanni and Signor Capponi, are also announced as belong- 
ing to this department. Messrs. Grieve, Telbin, and Beverle 
are answerable for the scenery, and, most important fact of 
Mr. Costa still presides over his unrivalled band. 

Such are the promises which the two houses make at the outset 
of this remarkable season. We sincerely trust that it will be a 
time of great pecuniary profit to both managers. If it should not 
prove so, the result will indeed show what has often been asserted, 
that there are not the materials in London for the support of two 


operatic establishments like those of Her Majesty's Theatre and 
Covent Garden. 
REVIEWS. 
JOSEPHUS.* 


TITHE volume hetbee us is an attempt, such as is not uncommon 
in our days, to make a work of interest and importance a 
vehicle for popular amusement. Thirty years ago, the publisher of 
this sumptuous edition of the Wars of the Jews would have 
produced a “landscape annual,” in which a score or more of ex- 
quisite engravings from scenes in the Holy Land would have been 
by what yt as (now 

ng”), some of very flimsy picturesque iption, 
some more pages flimsy tales the few 
verses and sonnets by noblemen and fashionable ladies — 
all, however, avowedly subsidiary to the main object of making 


* The Jewish War of Flavius Josephus, A New Translation. By the 
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Wars of the Jews is a most i ing and valuable relie of anti- 
quity; but he, we think, will rather resent.as an impertinence the 
intrusion of these smooth and glossy copper-plates, half of which 
represent merely bits of ancient ruin or medieval architecture, 
and few serve in the slightest degree to illustrate or explain the 
narrative. 
The Life and the History of Josephus, 

ted to us together, are works of great interest, 


ly presen 
th literary and historical. They are of li interest, on 
account of the long and bitter controversies to which they have 


given rise, and the passions they have moved, and even still eontinue 
to move. bearing of the narrative of Ji on the his- 
torical evidences of Christianity, the attitude of the writer himself 
towards the religion of the Gospel, have ceased to provoke dis- 
cussion; but the relation of Josephus to his own countrymen the 
Jews, and the loyalty or treason of the part he bore in the great 
catastrophe of their nation, are = omer still agitated in certain 
quarters, with a vehemence which may be regarded by some with 
respect, by others, it may be feared, with ridicule. Welshmen 
have long forgiven, we believe, the of Cartismandua ; 
even the keener sensitiveness of the Scotch is not now roused to 
fury by the name of the “false Monteith ;” but M. Salvador, 
relating with pathos, as a Jew, the unredeemed disasters 
of his co-religionists eighteen hundred years ago, pursues the 
memory ‘of the Jewish statesman and historian with undying 
hatred, and seems to have inoculated with not less rabid fury M. 
Philaréte de Chasles, who has not, we believe, the same excuse 
of nationality, 

In his advertisement to this translation, Mir. Taylor remarks, as 
a feature of interest in of that he is, 
“ with one nt excepti extant historian i 
to a peo! le who had Seat onan by the Roman — 
“In following the track of the Roman conquests,” he continues, 
“and in contemplating the fall of this and that people who 
manfully contended for their political existence, one cannot but 
ardently wish that the story of their ruin had come down to us 
as told by one of themselves. We resent the involuntary in- 
justice we are doing to brave communities — the tribes of Germany, 
of Dacia, of Gaul, of Pontus, of Britain, of Spain, of Afriea, of 
Egypt, in accepting the narrative of their calamities from the lips 
of their conquerors! How different might have been our notion 
of these triumphs could we but have read the counter-statements 
of the fallen !” In the spirit of this remark there is force and 
truth; th instead of one t exception, by which is meant 
perhaps Polybius, we would remind the reader that by far the 

y foreigners — by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Dion Cassius,Appian, 
and Plutarch, besides Polybius and Josephus. [It is true that we 
have none of the writings, if any such there were, of the con- 
quered barbarians ; but it is not likely that. we eA ee or 
for want them. But the 
people of Grecian cultivation, every opportunity o ing 
their own story, and we know perfectly well all they had to say, 
and how they said it. They acquiesced without a murmur in 
law of conquest as understood among them —that the battle is to 
the strong, and that the weaker people must submit to the yoke 


Jate Rev. Robert Traill, D.D., edited with Notes by Isaac Taylor, Esq. 
London ; Houlston and Wright. 1862. 


of the more powerful. They bowed to the fortune or destiny of 
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the Romans, which secured to them in their turn the empire which 
had been held before them by the Egyptian, the Mede, the Per- 
sian, and the Macedonian. That such an empire should be 
acquired by force and fraud, and retained by tyranny and oppres- 
sion, seemed to them to consist with the nature of things, and 
caused no revolt of feeling in their hearts. The Greeks, in their 
day of prosperity, had done the like, and perhaps worse. The 
Romans pretended, indeed, as we may now read in Tacitus, that 
their sway was more merciful, more enlightened, than that of the 
Greeks before them, and there is some reason to believe it was 
so. Certainly the Greeks seem to make no complaint against the 
tyranny of the Romans, as if a strange thing had happened unto 
them. The Greek histories of Roman conquest are documents of 

at interest and value, from the light they throw on the spirit 
in which it was accepted by the most intelligent and sensitive of 
the conquered. What ordinary reader, in perusing Polybius or 
Plutarch, is reminded that he is conversing with a Greek, and not 
a Roman historian ? 

Josephus, though not a Greek by nation, was a Greek in spirit 
and cultivation. Like the mass of the upper classes of his 
countrymen, he was imbued with the ideas of Greek civilization 
which had struck deep roots in Palestine since the era of the 
Macedonian conquest. It was through the medium of Greek 
ideas that he contemplated the religion, the polity, and the 
destiny of his nation. He regarded Judea as a province of 
the great Hellenic empire — Judaism as a development of 
universal religion—and assumed that it was the ultimate fate 
of the Jews to coalesce, along with Greeks, Romans, and 
barbarians, in a cosmopolitan society, a by Roman 
laws, but dominated by Hellenic ideas. In his view there was 
certainly no degradation in falling under the dominion of the 
Romans. As a ruling race, he regarded them with far more 
respect than Syrians, Egyptians, or even Greeks; and the abso- 
lute independence of Judea was an idea that hardly came within 
the field of his vision. He was a believer, though not perhaps a 
very deep or earnest one, in the providential career of the Jewish 
history ; but he was little impressed with the transcendental views 
and aspirations of the enthusiasts who saw in the prophetic books 
of Jewish Scripture the foreshadowing of a dispensation of tem- 
poral empire. If he made no scruple of modifying and toning 
down the historical statements of the Mosaic records to recom- 
mend them to the prejudices of Greek or Roman readers, still less 
did he hesitate to suppress altogether the unpalatable doctrine of 
a temporal Messiah, which could not fail to disgust and irritate 
them. We need not wonder at his passing over in silence the 
claims of Jesus to be the spiritual Christ. He is equally reticent as 
to the pretensions, which were making far more noise at the time, 
and exciting far more interest among his countrymen, of an 
expected temporal Deliverer. If he ventures to look to the 
advent of a Messiah at all, he is willing to admit the possibility 
that he may be already come, already revealed and present 
before him, not in the person of the Idumean Herod, as 
many of his nation had miserably dreamed, but in that of the 
Roman Vespasian, Emperor of the Legions, Tribune of the 
People, Father of his Country, High Priest of the Olympian 
Divinities. 

There can be no doubt that, with such prepossessions, Josephus was 
at least opposed to the wild and aimless resistance of his country- 
men to the Roman armies. Success was impossible, and, if obtained, 
it would be fatal. It would be the success of fanatics — of fanatics in 
politics and religion. It would entail a political as well as a reli- 
gious revolution, by which the class to which he himself belonged, 
the conservative hierarchy of the land, would be consigned to 
contempt and degradation. It would be the revolution of a small 
minority of fierce enthusiasts, which would sweep away the land- 
marks of society as then constituted in Judea. But the zeal of the 
Zealots, the daggers of the “ Men of the Dagger,” carried all 
before them. The priests and nobles yielded to the revolution 
which surged around them. With the poniard at their throats 
they consented to marshal the national forces, to strengthen the 
national defences, to organize a rebellion which they neither 
hoped nor wished to be successful. This, if it was a crime, was 
the crime of Josephus. At the command of the revolution he 
assumed the defence of Galilee, and he maintained it, with a rope 
round his neck, under the orders of a committee gf public safety. 
That he wished from the first to extricate himself from a false and 
hopeless position seems clear; yet that he held his post gallantly 
against the enemy appears, not from his own statements only, but 
from the undoubted fact that the reduction of Galilee, the out- 
work of Judea; fully tasked the energies of the legions. How it 
was that Josephus, beaten from his last fortress, fell alive into the 
hands of the Romans, was received by them into favour, and be- 
came the friend and confidant of the Emperor himself, must always 
remain a mystery. The marvellous story which he himself tells 
must have been amusing to his new, and could hardly have im- 
posed upon his old, friends. But if this were all, no serious slur 
could rest for a moment on the fame of the reluctant patriot, who 
made, as far as would appear, the best fight he could in a cause 
which he knew to be desperate, and, if he yielded at last, instead of 
falling on his own sword, yielded with noloss of a soldier's or a patriot’s 
honour. Such is the account we read in the Jewish War, written by 
Josephus himself soon after the event, whenhis nation had been sub- 
dued, their city overthrown, and when his patriotism had no other 
object left but to recommend the character and institutions of his 
conquered countrymen to the conquerors who had received him 


personally into favour. The picture he draws of the pony and 
spirit of the Jews is worthy of them, and of himself as one of their 
leaders. A generous foe, such as Titus surely was, might be moved 
to respect and sympathy by it, and the historian undoubtedly de- 
served well of his fellow-sufferers for the account he gives of their 
fight and fall. But it-so happened that there were many among 
them who retained a political grudge against him. One at least, a 
certain Justus, himself the writer of a history of the war, seems to 
have been personally or professionally hostile to him, and slandered 
him as a traitor to the Romans, and unworthy of the consideration 
in which they held him. After the death of Vespasian and Titus, 
“another king arose who knew not Joseph.” Domitian at least 
had not the same connexion with him as his predecessors, who had 
encountered him in the field, and struck the chains from him after 
the victory. The remnant of the Jews were again causing dis- 
quietude to the Roman Government. Domitian was i 
anxious inquisition into the Royal family of David, and exacting 
the tribute of the double drachma, and the oath of fealty to the 
genius of the emperors, which were held in almost equal abhor- 
rence by the persecuted race. Christians and Jews were in- 
volved in the same charge of “impiety;” and even the dis- 
tinction of Imperial clientship might fail to protect Titus 
Flavius Josephus if the charge of treason or disaffection could 
be plausibly urged against him. The historian of the Jewish 
War, the defender of Galilee, was induced to consult his 
safety by publishing an account of his life, in which he 
gave the lie to much of his earlier narrative. He allowed 
himself to claim credit with the Romans, and with the baser son 
of Vespasian, by the base and apparently false declaration that he 
had from the first deliberately betrayed the cause of his country- 
men, and played into the hands of their assailants. He asserted “ 
that his defence of Galilee was in fact a mere pretence, and that, 
in his admiration for the Roman Senate, and conviction of its in- 
vincibility, he had done all that in him lay, by force and fraud, to 
secure the victory of its arms, and baffle the resistance of the zea- 
lots. This, then, is the real charge against him ; and it is a suffi- 
ciently grave one. He pretended to have been a traitor to his 
country, when, as far as we can judge, he had really done his duty 
honourably to it. He maintained the substance of patriotism, as 
long as patriotism could avail to serve his country; but he sacri- 
ficed the sentiment for his own safety or advantage, when the 
cause of his country was irretrievably ruined. He forfeited the 
regard of the survivors among his countrymen, and of their pos- 
terity to the latest time; and received in exchange the undisturbed 
enjoyment of an estate in Palestine presented to him by his 
Roman patrons. A chacun selon ses cuvres, says one of the 
bitterest of his modern accusers. We are chiefly concerned, in 
noting this piece of old-world scandal, with the fact, which seems 
sufliciently established, that it is the earlier work, The Jewish 
War, which gives the true, and the later, the Autobiography of 
— which presents the pretended account of the author's 
conduct, 


BOURNE’S MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY.* 
ae is a very good book indeed. The author has much taste, 


much sense, and considerable historical insight— qualities which 
are absolutely essential in a biographer of Sir Philip Sidney. He 
has further follgwed an excellent fashion of the day in ransacking 
the State Paper Office, and his industry has disinterred several 
documents which throw light on obscure points in Sidney's 
history. Yet, after all, the materials for the life which Mr. 
Bourne has attempted remain not only scanty, but of such a 
nature as necessarily to lead to unsatisfactory results. A great 
part of our information concerning Sidney comes from letters 
written, not by him, but to him. It is certainl ible to infer 
from the correspondence of the Huguenot scholar, Languet, a 
great deal as to the letters from Sidney, and as to the events 
of his life which called forth the answers still extant. But then 
Languet wrote in Latin, and, like most of the learned men of that 
day, cared evidently almost as much for the purity of his language 
and the construction of his sentences as for his subject. It is diffi- 
cult to read his epistles without feeling sure that the writer’s pen 
constantly wandered away from his matter in search of a rac 
idiom or a balanced period; so that, when the facts to which he is 
supposed to allude are extracted from his phraseology, one almost 
suspects that the undertaking is like inferring a schoolboy’s moral 
state from a Latin theme on Virtue. Another source of our 
knowledge of Sidney is his poetry, which he certainly wrote him- 
self, and which was probably called forth by real experiences. 
Yet to fit the proper passage to the proper event is sometimes 
difficult even with } oe like Byron or Shelley, in whose history 
every step is easily followed ; and the attempt mes little more 
than a pleasant exercise of fancy when, as in Sidney's case, we have 
nothing but a few leading facts ascertained. Mr. Bourne displays 
great ingenuity in interpreting the poetry of his hero into evidence 
of the phases of feeling through which he passed ; but these con- 
clusions are expressed in language which strikes us as much too 
confident. 
In spite of the little we know about him—it may be, partly in 
consequence of it— Sir Philip Sidney has a singular fascination 
for all who have studied his times. Ifa young, clever, and ambitious 


* A Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney. By H. B. Fox Bourne, Londor: 
Chapman & Hall. 1862, 
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‘man of the present day were asked of what great Englishman of 


former times he would like to have the career, he would probably 
choose Sidney's. To be a poet adored in his own day and admired 
by posterity—to be well-born and handsome, the model of all 
courtly grace and an exemplar in all manly ac pli h ts —to 
be at once a learned scholar, a distinguished politician, a grave 
statesman, and a successful general—to live favoured by women 
and envied by men, and to die amid a tempest of national grief — 
is a fate which seems to combine the wildest dreams of the most 
various forms of ambition. Nor, when this brilliant figure is more 
closely examined by a modern eye, does the attraction diminish. 
There is indeed something curiously modern about Sir Philip 
Sidney. Alone in his day he seems to have had something like 
the feeling of ours in matters of taste. He seems to have had a 
sense of the absurdity of the affectations of style which were 
becoming popular, and, strangely enough, he appears to have anti- 
cipated the modern dislike of what is now called snobbishness. 

ough not untainted by the influences around him, his natural 
leaning seems to have been towards a masculine simplicity in all 
things. His prose is less corrupt than that of any author who 
bowed at all to euphuism, and some of his poetry has the simple 
strength of Tennyson’s. The religious views to which he inclined 
are even of a modern cast. The work of Du Plessis-Mornay which 
he translated, De Veritate Christiané, might have been written in 

rts by Mr. Maurice, and the scene at his death-bed has a strange, 
But most undoubted, resemblance to that at Dr. Arnold’s. It may 
temper, however, an unmixed envy of Sir Philip Sidney's lot to 
be told that he was far from a happy man. He was denied the 
material advantages of success. Great as was his reputation, he 
never attained to a corresponding wealth or rank. The great fault 
of his life, his connection with Lady Rich, was deeply repented by 
him, and all through his later career he was haunted with @ an un- 
easy sense of the waste of his powers and opportunities entailed on 
him by his position as a courtier. The impulse which ultimately 
led him to the fatal breach at Zutphen had a good deal in common 
with that which sent Byron, after far worse offences, to die at 
Missolonghi. 

Apart from his heroic gallantry at Zutphen, the two great events 
of Sidney’s life — the worst and the best of his actions — were his 
love-passage with Lady Rich, the Stella of his verses, and his 
famous letter of remonstrance to Queen Elizabeth. As regards 
the first of them, it appears certain that he had known Lady Rich, 
then Lady Penelope Devereux, when she was thirteen years old — 
an age which in that day was not considered too early for marry- 
ing—and that there had been some thought of marriage between 
them. But Sidney was poor ; his father, though the most success- 
ful of the Queen’s Deputies in Ireland, had never been rewarded 
by her; and the son acquired reputation much more rapidly than 
riches or rank. In the end, Lady Penelope’s guardian gave her 
in marriage to Lord Rich. Mr. Bourne's theory is that “to Sid- 
ney the news of the marriage was terrible ” —that he had always 
been deeply in love with Lady Rich, but that their union had been 
deferred either through Sidney’s circumstances or his thorough 
conviction that he possessed the lady's affections. The evidence 
of the shock to his mind depends on the applicability of one of his 

ms to this portion of his life. “There may be,” says Mr. 
atl “ partial reflection of his thoughts in a Dirge which was 
grobably written about this time.” 
for the pleasure of quoting them :— 


Ring out your bells, let mourning shows be spread, 
For Love is dead ! 
All Love is dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdain ; 
Worth, as nought worth, rejected ; 
And fair faith scorn doth gain. 
From so ungrateful fancy, 
From such a female frenzy, 
From them that use men thus, 
Good Lord deliver us ! 


Weep, neighbours, weep ! do you not hear it said 
That Love is dead ? 
His deathbed peacock’s folly, 
His winding-sheet is shame, 
His will false-seeming holy, 
His sole executor blame. 


e will give the lines, if only 


From so ungrateful frenzy, 

From such a female fancy, 

From them that use men thus, 
Good Lord, deliver us ! 


Perhaps a better explanation of Sidney's conduct would make 
him comparatively careless of Lady Penelope so long as he 
thought himself secure of her hand, but ro to vehement pas- 
sion when he found her really given to another. Whatever be the 
truth, nothing can be more untenable than the excuse for Sidney 
which is sometimes extracted from Lady Rich’s subsequent 
career, It is true that her life was afterwards one of the utmost 

fligacy, but the celebrity given her by Sidney's verses after his 

th was enough to extinguish all sense of shame at their connec- 
tion and to haste her for further criminality. There is no doubt 
that Sidney was greatly answerable for all her vices, and the depti 
of his repentance may, perhaps, show some consciousness of the 
true extent of his responsibility. i 
_ It may seem extravagant to say, of a man conspicuously brave 
in the field, that the most courageous act Sir Philip Sidney ever 
did was to remonstrate with Queen Elizabeth against her prspeet 


- marriage with Francis of Valois, successively Duke of 


and Anjou. To understand the moral courage displa in 
his celebrated letter, we must remember that he pry the 
whole of his fortunes by it in a court where the pursuit of fortune 
was every man’s occupation, and where the coarsest flattery of the | 
Queen and the most timid subserviency to her least wishes were 
not only not regarded as di ul, but were positively fashion- 
able. If Sidney had but chosen to imitate Lei , the road 
would doubtless have been instantly opened to his ambition. The 
Queen chose her favourites for their beauty more than 
their intellectual gifts; but Sidney, besides being the most famous 
for his accomplishments, was one of the handsomest of her 
courtiers, and the comparative obscurity in which he was left is 
strong negative evidence that he deliberately abstained from the 
arts by which Elizabeth’s regard was to be secured. His letter, 
however, dissuading her from a step on which she seemed to be 
bent with an obstinacy equalling her foolishness, was something 

ectly monstrous and unheard-of in the sphere to which he be- 
onged. It was not enough to point out that the marriage with 
Alengon would have compromised the safety and liberty of the 
country and the interests of European Protestantism, or to remind 
us that Sidney, who had actually been in Paris during the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, had probably imbibed the deepest distrust and 
hatred of the whole House of Valois. These were considerations 
which might have wei with Cecil or Walsingham, whose busi- 
ness was to govern, but they should have been nothing to the 
brilliant gallant, whose duty was merely to obtain a grant of 
Bishops’ lands before his looks to attract the Queen's 
eye. The remonstrance can only have been ventured upon 
because Sidney was better and nobler than the other men who 
were in his position; and he probably quite understood the 
seriousness of the consequences. He was promptly and completely 
disgraced ; and, had not his immense brity forced the Queen 
to employ him again, his career would have been closed. It does 
not take away from the merit of the course he adopted that, as he 
himself afterwards acknowledged by his acts, it was certainly a mis- 
take. Elizabeth was not thoroughly comprehended till grew 
older; but Sidney lived long enough to find out that the worst 
way of correcting her was by directly opposing her. She was one 
of those moths who flutter within an yt distance 
from the candle without singeing their wings. If she were judged 
by her shameless preference of the most worthless of men who 
could boast of good looks, by the language she listened to from 
them, and sometimes employed to them herself, and by the wealth 
she poured into their hands, it would not be easy to avoid coming 
to the conclusion insisted on by her Roman Catholic vituperatore. 
Yet other parts of her history render it as certain as possible that 
she never actually put herself in any man’s power. Just in the 
same way, she would have thrown aside the wisest of her coun- 
sellors, and the most loved of her companions, rather than hear a 
syllable deprecating the French match; but, when she was 
allowed to have her own way, and everybody was resigned to her 
marrying the Duke of Anjou, she at once began to cool down, 
and finally gave up the idea. 

If there were nothing to guide us to an opinion of Sir Philip 
Sidney except what he actually said and what he actually wrote, 
the 1 now allotted to him by general consent on the roll of 
English worthies would probably seem too high for him. Mr. 
Bourne seems to us somewhat under an illusion as to the merit of 
his writings. Some of his poetry is very beautiful, but he lived 
on the brink of an of immortal poetry. The i 
is a much closer imitation of its Italian model than Mr. Bourne 
appears inclined to allow; and we cannot concede that the De- 
Sense of Poesie, though curious as an essay in criticism, entitles its 
author to the name of a “great thinker.” If we would fairly 
measure Sidney's intellectual stature, we should recollect that he 
died at thirty-one, and that the impression of his powers which he 
left on his contemporaries was absolutely prodigious. The intelli- 

nce of his death called forth a perfect storm of grief; and even 
Blizabeth herself, forgetting her grudge, was overwhelmed with 
sorrow. “ Volumes would be filled” writes Mr. Bourne, “ were I 
to collect all the — uttered in prose, and still more extensively 
in verse, by Sir Philip Sidney's contemporaries or his immediate 
successors.” Of these tributes, of the 

wers of language in eulogy, we will quote only one, which may 
at be known to our readers. Skdney's death became the 
theme of one of the worst and of one of the best sonnets ever written 


{ in English. The first was from the pen of His Majesty, a 


James the Sixth of Scotland. The second was from that 
Henry Constable, and not the least remarkable thing about it is 
that it was written by one of the most enthusiastic of Papists on 
one of the most steadfast of Protestants. It runs — 


Give blessed soul, to my bold cries, 
If , importunate, interrupt the song 
Which now, with joyful notes, thou sing’st among 
The angel-choristers of heavenly skies. 
Give pardon eke, sweet soul, to my slow eyes, 
That since I saw thee now it is so long, 
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: And now begin to weep when they have done. 
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SIRENTA.* 


is a very remarkable book, both for the vigour of its 
conception and the dramatic power with which it is 
worked out. Consid as a romance, the boldness of its 
machinery almost transcends that of Sir E. Lytton’s Strange 
Story; while the author’s faith, or affectation of faith, in his own 
marvellous narratives is so much more marked than in the Rosi- 
erucian fictions of the master of English romance as almost to 
make one believe that Sirenia was written by a true disciple of 
the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigration, which supplies the 
Gaavhen which the story is woven. 

Story” and the “ Warning »” whic ough supposed to 
ome human beings who have passed a a transformed 
state, are ly accounts of their former lives on earth, unmixed 
with any of the theories which form the groundwork of the book. 
In thus confining the natural and the supernatural each to its own 

vince, the author has shown considerable tact and judgment; 

when one is expected to feel a human interest in a hero en- 
dowed, like Zanoni, with the gift of immortality, or in a transmi- 
grated spirit clothed with the form of a bird or a Siren, it needs 
some of the freshness with which the Arabian Nights is read by a 
schoolboy to counteract the sense of incongruity which minds in a 
prosaic state of maturity attach to such combinations of the real 
and the marvellous, 

The two episodes which fill nine-tenths of the volume turn in 
each ease upon the same old moral—the perils and temptations, 
the frailty and error of womankind. In ‘each the heroine passes 
through exciting scenes of trial, and, we lament to say, does not 
come out scatheless at last. In both stories the interest is sustained 
pone se of startling incidents. There is very little of the 

te dissection of motive which bas been the favourite device 
of so many of our modern novelists. The tales, in fact, are essen- 
tially romances of incident; and the moral element, though quite 
prominent enough, is worked out in a broad and simple fashion, 
which reminds one more of the standard works of a century 
ago than of the excessively subjective productions of our own 
times. 


If it were not by the concluding story of “The 
Warning Star” we should not hesitate to pronounce the “ Bird's 
Story” the best short tale of the class we have described which we 
have read for many a year. There is so much naturalness about 
the plot, notwithstanding the “ sensation” scenes which are skilfully 
introduced, that it is impossible not to feel an interest in the 
heroine, in spite of her many faults, far beyond what is excited even 
by the best of the novels of the modern school. It is easy for 
writers whose whole minds are turned inwards upon themselves 
to affect to despise, as melodramatic, the more natural, though 
old-fashioned, deviee of enlisting sympathy by a succession of 
interesting incidents, and it is very refreshing to fall upon 
a novel in which the excitement of the reader is kept up 


without the tiresome process of studying the inner-consciousness | 


of a morbid mind. One can scarcely close the story of Almorcinia 
without ae that she fully deserved the 
formation which was the fruit of her misdeeds; but at the same 
time it is just as impossible to read it without sharing in the hopes 
and grieving over the losses of the unfortunate heroine. 


In the other tale, ovr sympathies are even more readily enlisted, 


for Amanda’s character is as essentially noble as that of Almor- 
cinia is in many respects the reverse. minor mages of 
the tale are also more fully worked out, and both m Aristes the 
evil genius of the plot, and in the hearted but im 
Zia we have sketches of the greatest vigour and truth. We pur- 
in from giving an abridgment of stories the interest 
of which, like that of many of our best romances, turns in 
a@ great degree upon incident. They are short and the 
are good, and we may safely leave our readers to satiafy 
their curiosi the more i process of reading them in 


ing air of reality which our 
author thrown around the Sirens and their Island. ‘The sin- 
gular power which is evinced in handling so u ble a sub- 


ject as a colony of mermaids provekes speculation as to who 
or what the anonymous author or compiler, as he prefers to call 
himself, can be. 


The difficulty in doing so is to discriminate between the touches 
which really betray the author and those which are artfully intro- 
duced in order to give colour to an assumed character. If the two 
tales of “The Bird” and “The Warning Star” had appeared by 
themselves, one would be inclined, from certain feminine expres- 
sions, to pronounce them the production of a woman. But then 
the story on each occasion is s ed to be told by a woman, or 
one who once was a woman, the supernatural chapters show 
so extraordinary a capacity on the part of the author for escaping 
from the conditions of his own existence, and identifying himself 
with the wildest creatures of his imagination, that we cannot be 
sure that the indications of sex which are scattered through the 


* Sirenia, or Recollections of a past Exisience. Beniley. 


penal trans- | 


tales may not be assumed, in like manner, to give an appropriate 
air of reality to the narrative. 

To make this observation intelligible we must explain a little 
more fully the basis on which the fabric of the book is constructed, 
and how it comes to be called Sirenia, The belief of the author 
(whether real or assumed matters not) is that the human spirit is 
subjected, by way of punishment, to successive transmigrations 
into the forms of lower animals, and even plants. We have a man, 
for example, transformed into a lion, a woman, after under- 
going a previous change, settling down at last into the shape of a 
sensitive plant, doomed to the punishment of exquisite sensibility 
without the wer of motion or the faculty of speech. But the 
sentence which seems to be regarded as the most appropriate for 
some kinds of sin, and especially for the frailty of women, is trans- 
formation into a Siren—a creature which is pictured by the author 
as endowed with a much more benevolent disposition than the 
dangerous Siren of the old pects and with an external form 
which follows pretty closely which is traditionally assigned 
to the mermaid. A fancy of this kind gracefully worked out, as 
it is, may be thought to serve as well as any other as a 
vehicle for romances of human interest; but it is not easy 
to dismiss this of Sirenia with the idea that it is meant 
_ only as the shell of which the tales are the kernel. As we have 
said, the tone of the author is thoroughly realistic, and, strange to 
_ say, this realism nowhere shows itself so conspicuously as in the 
| occasional c rs which are devoted to the description of the 
| incidents of Siren-life. There have been very few writers of fiction 
_ who could tell a tale of their own invention with the easy natural 
| air of a man recounting his own experience. To do this when the 


subject-matter is removed altogether out of the sphere of the 

natural is a difficulty of a yet higher order. Defoe was real 

enough in Robinson Crusoe, and s less so in his famous 

Ghost Story. To take a supernatural example, Undine is easily 
almost as a reality in spite of the non-human element 
| which is ascribed to her. A few more instances of this kind of 
_ sueeess might be cited, but the number of authors who have exhi- 

bited powers of this nature may be counted on the fingers. It is, 
| of course, possible that an anonymous writer in 1862 may be able 
| to identify himself even with so strange a consciousness as that of 
| an imaginary mermaid, but one who could do this could do much 
more, and it is hard to say whether the air of sober reality whichis 
| thrown about the description of the Sirens’ Isle and its inhabitants 
| is due to the extraordinary genius of the author or to his honest belief 
| in his own wonderful tale. Of the two explanations it is almost. easier 
| to believe in the existence of a person who has seriously taken up the 
| doctrine of transmigration, than to credit an unknown author with 
| the power of sustaining with such apparent ease the assumption of 
| faith in the marvels which he placidly relates. From beginning to 
| end of this part of the book, t is scarcely an attempt to depre- 
| cate incredulity, but one strange thing is told after another in the 
_ same unhesitating manner in which a man might recount the 
occurrences of a most uneventful life. One thing is certain, that 
the author either does believe his own theory, or wishes to be 
thought to do so. If not an enthusiast, his work is one of the 
cleverest assumptions of simple faith which we have ever met 
_with. The preface to the book is a serious piece of reasoning 
in favour of the theory of “Pythagorean memory,” as the 
_ author terms the recollection of a supposed past existence; and 

as the argument mainly turns on the impossibility of di ing a 
former forgotten state of being, there is nothing to be said in reply, 
except to congratulate the author on his ingenuity. Besides 
this negative argument, which is worth as much as most negative 
arguments, the fact is adroitly brought forward that the doctrine 
of transmigration has entered into the creeds of many nations, and 
been toyed with half in sport and half in earnest by many of our 
poets. Jews and Greeks, Buddhists and Brahmins, have all been 
touched with the fancy of transmigration, and our author of 
course dwells on the supposed creed of Pythagoras, and brings his 
authorities down to modern times by a reference to Wordsworth. 
It must be conceded that the Christian poet did undeniably 
something more than dally with the notion of preexistence. There 
is no mistaking the well-known lines :— 


Our birth is but a sleep and a 3 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 


Still there is a long interval between even a serious belief in 
ante-natal existence and the whole doctrine of transmigration, in 
which the author of Sirenia seems to revel. 


he has tricking the world with 
e has only been tricking the world witha isingly ski ece 
into his artful trap. For ourselves, we are content to leave this 
question a mystery, and to read the adventures of the 
ines up to the time of their earthly death, without. troubling 
ourselves with the inquiry whether they did.or did not. revive in 
the form of Sirens. 


Perhaps, in suspecting his startling 
views of life, we have been tem b: clue which'this hypo- 
thesis offers to the position of voli himself. QOnee assume 
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oe orm in which the author has presented them. But we have 
=. something more to say with reference to the supernatural frame- 
= work which has been employed as the setting for these little tales. 
: mene ae though not the largest, is in some respects the most 
remarkable part of the volume. Any one can manufacture a pre- 
z ternatural tale, but it is not every one who can give to the most 
. | ee However, we do not notice this feature of the book with any 
ae } | hope of reconverting the author. If he be a true believer, he is 
= : | far beyond our power of persuasion, and, besides, as a matter 
| | of argument, it is difficult to know how to deal with a startlin 


- readers some notion of its contents. 
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that the realism Re Se of the 
author's mind, and we are entitled to attribute a of indica- 
tions to the personality of the writer rather than to his art. In 
the first place, we should, for the reasons before given, be 
inclined to suspect that Sirenia, notwithstanding its masculine 
igour, was one more added to the notable productions of women. 
nationality of the writer is even more clearly proved. 
Sirenia could only have come from France. We say this 
not so much from the Gallicisms—which, though not of an 
offensive kind, are easily detected —as from the whole style 
and tone from the first page to the last. Sirenia has all the 
merits and the faults of French composition. The same vi- 
vacity and the same abruptness which are the characteristics of 
modern French writing are to be traced especially throughout the 
story of “The Warning Star.” ‘Then the sentiment, though very 
different from that of the typical French novel, still savours of Paris. 
It is true there is ne glorifying of vice, and that, on the contrary, the 
moral tone is all that the most serupulous could desire. But. yet 
the morality is based upon French notions. The successfal 
struggles of the heroines against most ingeniously devised temp- 
tations and difficulties are as edifying as they are exciting, and 
nothing could be more unexceptionable than the reflections whi 
their backslidings call forth. Still, below all this lies the assump- 
tion that for a woman to pass through life without falling more or 
less completely, is one of those rare feats which only the choicest 
specimens of the race have the strength to accomplish. Perhaps it 
might fairly be urged that the recollections of women who have 
been transformed for their frailty could not end with a com- 
plete trmamph of virtue. This would, in a dramatic sense, be 
a perfect justification of the plots; nor do we complain of 
them as faulty for want of a more cheerful conclusion, 
but we think we may fairly take the predominant view of life 
which is presented to us as tolerably certain proof that the author 
is a denizen, if not a native, of France. Another indication of a 
foreign origin, which perhaps does not go for much, is that in the 
construction of the plots the writer seems to show the results. of 
some acquaintance with the classical romances of France and 
Spain, and to this may be added an occasional slight trace of 
familiarity with (we do not say of belief in) the dogmas of Catho- 
licism. But, without further speculation as to the source from 
which it comes, we must take leave of Sirenia with the avowal 
that though it has not converted us to the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, the clever construction of its supernatural 
machinery is in its way even more striking than absorbing 
interest of the tales which are interwoven with it. 


LIFE OF MR. MARCH PHILLIPPS.* 


pus multiplication of tedious biographies of undistinguished 
men is becoming a serious matter, if not for the generality of 
readers, who need not open any book unless they like it, at least 
for critics. Here, for example, we have a volume of about five 
hundred closely-printed pages, the hero of which was a most 
estimable, but surely a most common-place, country clergyman, 
who is rather magniloquently described on the title-page as having 
been “fifty years rector of Hathern in the county of Leicester, 
and for some time minister of Dishley with Thorp Acre, and 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Gloucester.” It is really to be 
piously hoped that the Church of England, like King Henry in 
the ballad of “Chevy Chace,” has “five hundred as good as he.” 
But what if every one of these is to have his life written? We 
confess that we scareely know for what class of readers this par- 
ticular book is intended. It is not likely to be very popular with 
what are called “religious circles.” In the first place, Mr. Phil- 
lipps, though he was bred a decided “ Evangelical,” as it-is called, 
seems to have gradually worked himself out of the more charac- 
teristic traditions of his sect. Not, however, that his mental pro- 
gress brought him much nearer to the other great party in the 
Church. So that neither side will be disposed to welcome this vo- 
lume very warmly. Meanwhile, the anonymous author delights in 
dealing hard cuts on both extremes indifferently, and seems per- 
haps to sympathize most warmly with what are popularly known 
as Broad Church views. On the whole, we incline to the opinion 
that the author of that oddly-mamed book, My Life and What 
Shall 1 Do with It? having achieved already a considerable lite- 
rary success, and finding herself in want of a new subject, jumped 
at the idea of working up the accumulated papers and letters of 
the Rev. Mr. Phillipps into a readable volume. Has she accom- 
plished this feat? We think not. We very much doubt whether 
any human being will ever wade through this most tedious and 
generally uninstructive compilation. Religious readers, of every 
phase of opinion, will find too many of their prejudices shocked at 
every turn, while “worldly” men will be bored to death by the 
crambe ita of the author's old sermons and abstracts of the stupid 
discussions and infinitesimally small controversies of rural clerical 
meetings. The book, in fact, seems to us a great mistake. We 
ourselves should certainly never have opened it but for the pee | 
reputation of the author of My Life and What Shall I Do wi 
Jt? Butas the volume has fallen in due course under our critical 
review, we may proceed to notice its chief faults and to give our 


* Records of the Ministry of the Rev. E. T. March Phillipps,M.A. By the 


Tt is so much of a truism that the fife of any man, however un- 
eventful and bowever lowly, has a solemm moral and interest: of 
its own, if the history of its j 
we thin, in making the bogrphic portion off quia 

vised, we think, in ing the bi i jon of it qui 
to fact, as the title 
is meant to indicate, these Records of the Ministry of the Rev. 
E. March Phillipps profess to detail, not so much the events of his 
life, as the progress of his mind and the course and results of his 
teaching. Accordingly, we are told very little indeed about Mr. 
Phillipps, except in his so-called “ ministerial” ee There is 
a studied reticence about his family concerns which succeeds in 
quenching «ny spark of human interest which may have been 
kindled in the reader's mind. We never seem to know the man— 
who he was, and to whom he belonged. The fact that he was 
married only oozes out indirectly, when we find some mention 
made of his children, and some extraets from letters to his wife; 
and though he took high honours at Cambridge — higher, indeed, 
the author seems to think, than he deserved —we are never told to 
what college he belonged. The nce is, that, as we said, 
the hero of these pages has no individuality to the reader’s mind ; 
and were his prayers, and his sermons, and his letters, and his 
journals ten times more valuable than they are, we should still 
feel the man himself to be little more than a lay-figure. Por even 
his familiar letters have been ruthlessly “edited.” Some of these 
to his boys at school are genuine and refreshing; but in the others, 
whenever one seems to be on the eve of some personal fact or 
some touch of nature, we are checked by the blanks, or the 
asterisks, or the initials, with which the editor means to snub our 
worldly and impertinent curiosity. Thus, shorn: of all their point, 
the extracts go off into the religious platitudes wherewith 
this excellent man thought it his duty on every occasion to im- 
prove his correspondents. To a plain man, it seems a most extra- 
ordinary thing that Mr. Phillipps could not write to his wife 
during their short absences without stuffing into his letters a quan- 
tity of well-meant but feeble and irrelevant religious disquisition: 
Was the habit of sermon-writing so confirmed that, whenever he 
took his pen in hand, he fell insensibly into the familiar strain of 
prosy exhortation? This seems to us on reflection the only ex- 
planation of this phenomenon. Upon the whole, we can imagine 
few things more discouraging and ing than reading this 
melancholy volume. Probably without meaning it, the editor has, 
by suppressing the eo lights, given a very gloomy picture of 
a religious life. Mr. Phillipps, for instance, seems to have had a 
daughter who was gifted with natural high spirits. For this she is 
treated through a series of letters as one of the ungodly; and her 
final “ conversion,” on a premature death-bed, seems to have been 
considered as an unexpected and undeserved blessing. And yet 
the man was no fool and no hypocrite. Indeed, his intellectual 

wers were plainly rather above than below the average, and of 

is sincerity and earnestness there can be no question. But he 
had been trained — as he used often to regret — in a bad school ; 
and though his whole life seems to have been a gradual nee. 
of all his earliest prejudices and prepossessions, he never work 
himself quite free. Upon the whole, as it seems to us, some in- 
justice is done to his memory by the reproduction of so many 
fragments of his writings cou in the uncouth phraseology of 
that “straitest sect of the Pharisees” to which he originally be- 
longed, but of which he himself, we are told, lived to heartily 
ashamed. Yet, had this volume been about a tenth of its present 
size, we can well conceive that the picture here given of the 
ministry and mental growth of an average country parish priest of 
the Church of England in the first half of this nineteenth century, 
might have a value of its own to the student of hi and 
manners. As it is, the most that we can hope is that a few clerical 
readers may take a professional interest in the record of a brother’s 
experiences and disappointments. 

It seems that Mr. Phillipps — whose tastes would have led him. 
to become a physician, and who was, in bis Cambridge days, an. 
expert chemist until, from a false or at least overstrained view of 
clerical duty, he gave up the science — took orders at the earliest 
legal age in order to enter upon a family living. There he 
laboured for fifty years continuously, either not seeking, or not. 
obtaining, further preferment. His own conviction, as he grew 
old, was that his ministry was a failure, and that all his efforts had 
been abortive. The editor does not seem to differ much from this 
estimate of the practical results. of his labours. She warns us 
that these Records are meant as a “study, not as a pattern,” 
except indeed so far as an earnest search after truth is an example 
which no one can despise. It is asserted more than once by his 
biographer that Mr. Phillipps was, “to the last, an Evangelical of 
1810, not of 1860.” And it seems to be true that, as life went 
on, he diverged more and more from those of his contemporaries. 


is that he chan as much as . experience 


supposing that “the objective character of 
his mind” saved him from any thorough identification with such 
“subjective thinkers” as “that increasing body ef students, 
vaguely called the Broad Church,” to whom he gradually ap- 
proximated, 


of 
_—s My Life and What Shall I Do with Jt? London: Longmans. 


| It seems worth observing that it appears to be assumed all 
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through these truth is to be 
diligently sought by a clergyman all his life long, but that there 
is every reason to think that an honest inquirer will find it. There 
are very curious instances of this. For example, a clerical 
meeting, or something of the sort, at Hastings is described, not 
without humour, in a letter from Mr. Phillipps, at which some 
absurd person started a view that the Christian new birth related 
exclusively to the body of a man and not to his soul. The theory 
was rejected indeed. “He was ag | told in conclusion that 
all commentators are against him.” But it seems to have been 
considered as a fair matter for discussion. Those who believe 
that theology is, in its way, an exact science will smile at all this, 
and will think it a pity that clergymen do not acquire its rudiments 
before they take poten of a parish. There is plenty of room for 

y and experience in learning how to apply such knowledge 
to the practical duties of the profession. But too many begin to 
teach, in the most important of all subjects, before they have the 
least notion of what there is to be taught. No one indeed will 
suppose that a man can ever be otherwise than a learner in such 
knowledge, and more especially as it affects his personal ex- 
perience; but, at any rate, the broad outlines of the truths of 
religion need not be left to be found out by the unassisted 
research of each individual. 

It is ‘curious, in these days of a re-Revised Code, to read of the 
difficulties which beset Mr. Phillipps in his first attempt to set up 
a village school at Hathern; but the story is told with singular 
prolixity, and we are even favoured with extracts from the ener- 
getic pastor’s private memoranda as to the characters and dis- 
positions of sundry pupils at the time of their confirmation. In 
describing the various organizations which this excellent man set 
up for improving his parishioners—most of which, after flourishing 
for a time, were failures in the end—the editor seems to us to miss 
drawing the right moral. No doubt a retrospect of fifty years 
would be discouraging enough to most cl en, except perhaps 
to those bustling parsons, one or two of whom, a few years ago, 
favoured the Times with their professional journals for the past 
twelvemonth. An immense amount of indirect good is done by 
the example, the oral teaching, and the familiar intercourse 
between a pastor and his people; and if a piece of parochial 
machinery has worked well to this end for a few years, it may well 
be laid aside, when it has become rusty, and a new one substituted. 
Mr. Phillipps took an active in the movements of his day. 
Thus he was a hearty supporter of the Bible Society in the almost 
forgotten controversy as to its a of Dissenters which 

ed half a century ago. He threw himself also into the Temperance 
agitation, and even persuaded his unfortunate curate and one other 
man to join him in taking the pledge of Total Abstinence. These 
are no t proofs of wisdom; and there are other signs that, in 
spite of most unselfish devotion to his parishioners, he had little or 
no tact. Even the influence which his long residence ee 
them, his high character, his charity, and his great medical skill, 
might have been supposed to gain for him among his people, did 
not save him from a mortifying defeat in a church-rate struggle. 
But we need not trace his course farther. The volume before us 
is ambitiously divided into two books, which are intended to treat 
respectively of the nature and of the history of this good clergy- 
man’s ministry. It strikes us that probably no one would have 


been more astonished than himself to think that his very ordinary | 
professional experience was made the subject of a pretentious | 


volume. We wish we could speak in higher praise of a work 
compiled by the author of My Life, and What Shall I Do with It? 
One use to which it may be put occurs to us. It may be referred 
to as a very mine of sectarian phraseology by novelists who may 
wish to pourtray a certain religious aa We meet, for instance, 
such racy expressions as “a dark sign in a young professor ;” and 
an enthusiastic person, sure of his own conversion, declares, with 
the approbation of Mr. Phillipps, that he will “call upon the 
souls in hell to join him in his Hallelujahs.” We conclude with 
the one good story —a professional one — which we noticed in the 
volume. A dissenting parishioner on his death-bed expressed his 
certainty of salvation, because “ he loved the brethren.” “ What 
brethren?” at last asked the puzzled vicar, knowing, probably, 
that the poor man’s failing had not been on the side of Christian 
charity. “Why the brethren who meet at old Woolley’s!” was 
the answer— meaning, of course, the five or six members of the 
narrow sect to which the poor man had belonged. 


TRANSLATIONS OF HOMER. 
(Second Notice.) 


I it weighing the claims of rival metres which have been chosen 
or suggested as adequate for the reproduction of Homer in 


English, Dean Alford arrives at the opinion that the “ Hexameter 


is not an yw metre, and never will be.” “Though scholars 
may read and enjoy it, merely English readers can make nothin 

of it.” And as it is for English readers assuredly that English 
translations are required and published, it follows, if the Dean’s 
proposition be sound, that a fit measure must be looked for else- 
where. This he would find in the Hendecasyllabic, whilst a for- 
midable claimant for the palm of modern Homeric translation 
uprises in Mr. Philip Stanhope Worsley, a competent advocate and 
graceful handler of the Spenserian stanza. Both these gentlemen 
appear to have made some progress in their respective tasks before 


em has y his very sweeping dogmas 

suing them to the mid point of the @ convenient tend and 
close for a volume. But while each is clearly against the adoption 
of the Hexameter, as an English metre, for their common p 

they also differ widely from each other in the selection of a metre 
which shall most nearly resemble the original — Mr. Alford aimi 
at reproducing it in ih e after line, and Mr. Worsley in gen 
effect. The former in his preface notices the claims of the heroic 
couplet, of blank verse, of the ballad metres, as well as of the 
hexameter — all of which have been weighed no long time since at 
the prompting of Professor Arnold; and, condemning all these, he 
finds that the disadvantage inherent in blank verse —i.e., that it - 
must end with a complete Iambic foot, and so exclude from the 
end of a line the Homeric proper names, extends equally to the 
Alexandrine or twelve syllable verse; to say nothing of the heavi- 
ness of this latter, if repeated, verse after verse, throughout a | 
poem. But neither does the expedient to which, for metri 
pages he resorts — namely, the eleven syllable verse, though no 
doubt it aids the conversion of a Greek Hexameter into an Eng- 
lish verse more like itself, owing to the superfluous syllable after 
the terminating Iambus—escape, as the Dean is candid enough to 
admit, the serious drawback of monotony. To this must be added 
another, not less damaging — the constant necessity of omitting in 
this class of verses one or other of those epithets without the ex- 
pression of which Homer is no more Homer. 


The Hendecasyllable is best known to English ears in the blank 
verse of Shakspeare, where it constantly relieves the usual ten 
syllable line, as in the well-known passage from “ Othello:”— 


Are to the jealous confirmation strong 

As proofs of holy writ. This may do something. 

The Moor already changes with my poison. 

Dangerous conceits are in their nature poi 

Which at the first are scarce found to distaste, 
It need hardly be said that here the 3rd, 4th, and sth verses are 
hendecasyllabic. In dramatic dialogue, where everyday matter 
has its share of space, and all need not be = sustained and 
noble— where, too, the action of the play, and the gradual develop- 
ment of the plot exclude the sense of monotony — this metre may 
advantageously come in as a variety of blank verse. But in an 
Epic an evenly high standard is looked for, and the whole must 
read as a grand and complete masterpiece. Herein, it strikes us, 
the Hendecasyllable fails; and this is enough to defeat its claim 
to be the proper correlative of the Homeric Hexameter. Nor is 
aught, in our judgment, to be gained by varying it, as some 
might suggest with a view to relieving monotony, with the blank 
of ten syllables —a process likely to be fatal to sustained 

ignity. 

Dean Alford boasts that his version is “line for line;” whilst 
Mr. Worsley admits that the epic common-place cannot always be 
uniformly rendered under the limitation of distributed rhyme, 
such as the Spenserian stanza, and manifestly claims to be 
judged, in common with his versification, by the effect of entire 
passages, not detached lines. The results of this difference of aim 
are such as might be expected. In every page of Dean Alford’s 
version we find abundant justification of his choice of metre for 
rendering effectively some detached line and a half, or two lines. 
No one would attempt to improve his neat translation of Odyss. i. 
351-2: — 

vewrarn 
For by us all that song is most commended 
Which comes with newest relish to the hearers, 


Le ta the original suffers loss in Mr. Worsley’s single parallel 
ne — 


For aye in minstrel mouth the newest theme is best, 
Or Odyss. vi. 94—5 : — 
Adiyyac wort aromhivecke 
where Dean Alford’s English — 


Where chiefly 
The sea-surf breaking landward wash’d the pebbles, 


is more exact and graphic than Mr. Worsley’s 
Where most did lie 
Thick pebbles, by the sea wave wash’d ashore. 
Or again, where, in Odyss. vi. 309, Nausicaa describes her 
father,— 

Of which verse Dean Alford’s rendering, “On which he, god-like, 
| sits amidst his wine-cups,” is nearly the same, it is true, as 
| Worsley’s — 
| There my sire enthroned his wine 
| Quaffs as a god, 
but is infinitely preferable, for its simplicity, to Pope's dashing 


igh on a throne amid the Scherian powers 
Me royal father shares the genial hours. 


_ Indeed in almost every case where a single verse demands pointed 


Trifles, light as air, ‘ 


il 
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and forcible ion, Dean Alford’s hendecasyllable turns the 
corresponding hexameter in a like manner, and with a like degree 
of neatness. 

But though this be true of single lines and detached fragments, 
it cannot be denied that in reading aloud any average fifty lines of 
Alford’s version the spirit flags, and the enthusiasm which in- 
separably attends the flow of the original deserts the course of the 
translation, And here it is that, as was to be expected, Mr. Worsley’s 
choice of a metre is justified by a different result. He has clearly 
seen that 

The intricacy of the Spenserian stanza, with its n mechanical 
pectin, Goaagh it cannot theoretically be u held as the true representative of 
Homer’s Hexameter, does undoubtedly help the general effect, and add to 
the general freedom and plasticity of the rhymed metre. 

So that a sense of weariness and monotony does not present itself 
to the reader. We quite concur in his view, “ that the objections 
to a rhymed English Homer diminish in weight precisely as the 
correspondences become more and more involved ;” and we are dis- 

confidently to hold up Mr. Worsley’s translation as a prac- 
tical refutation of Professor Arnold’s dogma that “the metre of 
the Faery Queen, with its far more intricate system of correspon- 
dences, must change Homer's movement far more profoundly, and 
therefore for the translator be a far worse metre than the couplet 
of Pope.” Neither this objection, nor that other and vaguer of 
the same authority, that “a Honter done into the metre of the 
Faery Queen must necessarily lack grandness,” will induce us to 
condemn such an undertaking in competent hands; while, on 
the other side, a great argument in its favour is the freedom 
from monotony inherent in its structure, and the power it pos- 
sesses “of pres_vving the charms, while hiding the blemishes of 
rhyme.” 

t may be another and a more doubtful question whether Mr. 
Worsley is wise in adopting the second Spenserian cesura, which 
Byron’s thorough knowledge of the requirements of the modern 
English ear saw fit to eschew. Probably, without any recourse to 
this, he would have heard no complaints of absence of metrical 
variety, or of the “hackneyed cadences of the more familiar 
cesura.” But, be this as it may, his choice of metre has in its 
favour the not despicable recommendation of the balladist Dr. 

inn. It has also, to a considerable extent, been proved a fitting 
vehicle for the reproduction of Greek hexameters in our tongue 
by a translation into it of several Idylls of Theocritus by Mr. M. J. 
Chapman — a version which, though too little known to the public, 
is not unfamiliar or distasteful to scholars, and leads them to regret 
that so melodious a versifier did not apply to Homer a metrical 
facility and choiceness of diction decidedly of no common order. 
There is, however, enough and more than enough of merit in Mr. 
Worsley’s production to call forth the saying, “ Uno avulso non 
deficit alter Aureus ;” and we must proceed to show by comparison 
of one or two passages of Dean Alford and Mr. Worsley that the 
metre of the latter avails for continuous passages far better than 
that of the former. 

The description of the Garden of Alcinous in the Seventh Book, 
vv. 112, &c., affords a specimen of Dean Alford’s translation, more 

ordinarily successful : — 
There lofty trees in leafy vigour flouris 
Pomegranates, pears, and golden-fruited apples, 
Sweet-flavour'’d figs, and olive-trees luxuriant. 
Of these the fruit decayeth not, nor faileth 
Winter or summer, ever fresh ; for always 
The zephyr breathing sets the pulp, or ripens. 
Apple on apple, pear on pear lies mellowing, 
Fig upon fig, and clustering grape on cluster. 


Rarely is monotony so well kept out of sight, in this version, as 
here; but even here there is enough to induce a misgiving that 
unceasing repetition of hendecasyllables, line after line, must, by 
creating an inevitable sense of weariness, destroy the pretensions 
of a Homer in this metre to be “ Homer for English readers.” 
Let us turn to Mr. Worsley’s version of the same passage :— 


There in full prime the orchard trees grow tall, 
Sweet fig, pomegranate, apple fruited fair, 
Pear, and the healthful olive. Each and all 
Both summer droughts and chills of winter spare: 
All the year round they flourish. Some the air 
Of zephyr warms to life, some doth mature. 
Apple grows old on apple, pear on pear, 
Fig foliows fig, vintage doth vintage lure ; 

Thus the rich revolution doth for aye endure. 


This is sufficiently close to embrace every essential idea of the 
original ; whilst the structure of the Spenserian stanza relieves the 
description from even the slightest danger of falling flatly on the 
ear. Another fair specimen of Dean Alford’s application of the 
hendecasyllable to Honser is his version of a short passage 
where Olympus is described, in Book VI. 41—6 :— 

Thus having said, the -eyed goddess vanish’d 

In safety. Never wind disturbs, nor wets it 

Shower, nor floats near the snow. But cloudless ether 

Invests the top, and white light plays round it. 

There dwell the blessed gods in joy for ever. 

Thither Glaucopis flew, the damsel counselled. 


Here it is manifest, that, while some verses are adequately noble, 
and all simple and literal, still there is undeniable awkwardness 
in the third and fourth verses, which mars the effect of the whole. 


throws six hex 


forgetfulness of 
specimen : — 
That’s neither soused with showers, nor shook with wind! 


And the unsatisfactoriness, in one or more particulars, of these and 
other versions of this passage us to look with critical eyes 
at what Mr. Worsley may give as his equivalent for verses may be 
in the original. He is equal to the occasion. Small fault, we ap- 
prehend, is to be found with his execution : — 

Forthwith, her rede deliver’d, the stern-eyed 

Did to the mansions of Olympus go: 

There, as they tell, the gods securely bide 

In regions, where the rough winds never blow, 

Unvisited by mist, or rain, or snow, 

Swept by the silver ight’ perpetual low, 

wi silver 

Wherein the ha py gods from year to year 
Quaff pleasure. To these bowers Athen? made repair. 
Exception may be taken to one word “volant” in v. 6; but it will 
be forgiven for the sake of the elegant version of deve & imdéidpopev 
aiyhy in v. 7, and the whole is beautifully and faithfully rendered, 
though, of course, without the same strict adherence to the letter 
= ine of the text which Dean Alford maintains here and else- 
where. 
But if a comparison of the two, of whatever care and minute- 
ness, is instituted, the result can hardly be doubtful. Must not 
the Spenserian licence of ing one verse into another win the 
ear, which rebels against the much-vaunted virtue of the hende- 
casyllable, that it is the best metre to render line for line, and so 
to represent Homer? Must not this very constraint, or con- 
tinence, clip the pinions of the poetic spirit, that should be free, if 
it is to be Homeric; and tend to render the version, which is con- 
veyed in it, of necessity prosaic? Any one having doubts on the 
subject may advantageously contrast with Dean rd’s average 
lines detailing the return from Troy, (Odyss. iii. 100 —200) the same 

assage in Mr. Worsley’s translation, or even as it was presented to 
the public, years ago now, in Dr. Maginn’s spirited ballad-version. 
It will be strange if such comparison does not lead to the con- 
victior that, in the hands of men endued with the soul of poetry— and 
Mr. Worsley has claims to be classed among such —the Spenserian 
and the ballad measure have recommendations to popular favour 
which no professional dogmas can upset, and which the 
hendecasyllable, wielded with even Doan Alford’s ability, taste, 
and cultivation, cannot possibly hold its ground for an instant. 
Apart from the question of metre, the Dean's translation deserves 
high praise. It is some evidence of care, labour, and love of the 
task, that in testing the faithfulness of other versions, it is om 
rally safe to take Dean Alford’s as the touchstone, Here and there, 
there may be errors of haste, such as translators usually 
accurate in a work of such magnitude. But the whole gives an 
impression of accuracy and scholarship; and if exigency of verse, 
as he admits, now and then crushes out an epithet, Bn “aan oak 
each Greek word finds its genuine English equivalent, and 
difficult passage bears marks of singular care bestowed on bringing 
out its sense. Mr. Worsley’s scholarship too is fully proved ; but 
his poetic faculty is so preeminent as to make all else in his qualifi- 
cations secondary. If aught in bis version calls for question, it is 
the taste that dictates the affectation of Spenserian words. oe 
had the tact to steer clear of this. An English Homer should not 
need a glossary. But this is a little matter. Mr. Worsley has 
given the public an instalment of an Odyssey which will win ad- 
miration wherever it is read, and which gives as sure indica- 
tions of the existence of a true poetic vein within him, as any of 


the more successful recent additions to the minstrelsy of our 


age. 


ity, of which one verse may serve as a 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—COLONIAL SERIES.* 


yas bulky volume before us contains much important matter 
to illustrate the early history of English colonization in 
America; yet we doubt whether it might not with advantage 
have been less bulky than it is. In such a task as that of 
calendaring State documents, each man is naturally tempted to 
think that his own portion of the work is of special importance ; 
and the temptation is beneficial, as lightening a drudgery which 
might otherwise be simply repulsive. It is perhaps true that, in 
some sense or other, nothing is without its own interest; yet 
there would eee to be limits of a fair proportion in calen- 
daring petty and trivial details. The very duty of calendari 
entails the necessity of compression, so long as matters of intrinsic 
importance are not passed by. But in the early history of all 
colonies, certainly of all English colonies, there are many isolated 
facts which are of next to no moment at the time, and have 
absolutely no relation with any other facts. To register all 
such insignificant matters as often as they afe named 

falls within the terms of the strictest calendaring, and undoubt- 
edly yields only wearisome and unprofitable reading. Mr. 
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Sainsbury rightly insists on the importance of the early history 
of we freer from which have grown up our West 
Indian colonies and our vast continental ssions in America. 
We only think him mistaken in his belief with regard to the 
interest or importance of some things which he specifies in his 
preface. At page xix. we are told that “the — for the 
custody of an idiot, Benoni Buck, son of the first minister in 
Virginia, and the orders thereon, have an interest of a painful 
character." These words led us to suppose that this case had 
some special features to distinguish it from other cases of idiotcy, 
or that it involved details of ill-treatment and cruelty ; but the 
Calendar simply sets forth a petition for his safe keeping, which 
is followed by a “certificate of his idiotism” (p. 252). All 
idiotey has a painful interest ; but it does not appear that this 
case is more painful than any others which have occurred else- 
where. 

It is a graver defect that the introduction should be disfigured 
by the “allude-to-individual” style of writing which is going 
far to destroy our English tongue. Without much fear of 
being wrong, we might say that not a single “allusion” is to 
be found in rs of business in which everything is named 
and described with perfect clearness and fulness. Yet, not con- 
tent with alluding to principles of classification which he had 
laid down in the foregoing sentence (p. x.), he states that Captain 
Newport's journal alludes to the narrow escape of Edward 
Wingfield, first President of Virginia (xii.) ; and that inter- 
esting allusions to the name of Henry Vane, and to the early 
attempts to colonize South Carolina, are to be found in a letter 
from the former to his father, and in the proposals for settling 
a colony in Florida (pp. xxii.-xxiii), But it is more absur 
when we are told (p. 454) that the applications of widows and 
representatives allude to husbands and relatives who have lost 
their lives in the expedition to America. Some articles calen- 
dared in the volume are obscure; but we do not know whether 
their grammar is to be laid to Mr. Sainsbury’s charge or to 
the documents themselves. At page 346, some Barbadians 
“have just cause to fear that some persons labour to continue 
Francis Lord Willoughby in the Government of Barbadoes, 
which, although now in a banished condition, would for the 
future be destructive to their rights in the island.” The sen- 
tence as it stands is ungrammatical and unintelligible. But on 
examining the article we see that the petitioners (and not the 
Government of Barbadoes) are in a banished condition, and 
that Lord Willoughby’s power would prejudice the interests of 
men then in England. Other entries appear to be so obscure 
that. Mr. Sainsbury is unable to understand them himself. In 
the preface (p. xvii.) he says that Dr. John Pott of Virginia was 
“accused of wilful murder, but reinvested in his estate after a 
] condemnation, because he was the only physician in the 
colony, and skilled in epidemical diseases.” The strange reason 
for his reinstatement excited our curiosity, and on turning to 
the page referred or “ alluded” to (117), we saw that Governor 
Harvey had confined Pott “to his house at Harrope, to answer 
the of pardoning wilful murder and reinvesting the mur- 
derer with his estate after a | condemnation.” The mur- 
derer turns out to be Edward Wallis, late of Archer Hope, in 
Virginia ; and the memory of Pott, guilty probably of injustice, is 
cleared of the graver crime and the deeper sin. 

With the passing remark that the duties of a calendarer 
seem to exclude all expression of personal opinion in the 
analysis of documents, and that he has no right to speak of an 
article in the register itself as being “long and interesting” 
(R39): we turn to more important and more pleasing topics. 

earlier portion of this book describes a time of small begin- 

nings fer things which have afterwards grown colossal. ‘The 
peal of Bt. Christopher, Barbadoes, and a few others, have 
wn into our West Indian possessions. ‘Those of Lord Baltimore, 
Be la Warr, and others, are represented by the now broken 
Confederacy of the United States. An entry of the year 1631 
speaks of David Kirke as taking possession of all Canada except 
Gubin in a single voyage. The present Calendar cannot fail to 
enable the reader to realize more fully and clearly what the early 
fortunes of these now vast dominions really were. We have a 
vague im ion that all colonies have their difficulties, and an 
idea scarcely less vague that in the outset they were prompted 
by high and heroic. enterprise, and taken in hand“from pure and 
single-minded motives. ‘These papers will go far towards de- 
stroying this romance, which sheds probably an unreal lustre even 
over Greek colonization. In the settlements of Lord Baltimore 
on the one side, and of the Pilgrim Fathers on the side of the 
Puritans, there is something of the old Hellenic notion which 
carried the sacred fire from the one land to the other, and made 
the work of colonization not less religious than political. On 
the other hand, with the Greeks, the oer connexion with 
the old land was inextricably interwoven with the political, while 
even in those English colonists who were actuated by the most 
devout motives, the aim was to escape either from the religious 
or the political system of the parent country. Apart from this, 
we believe that the new-comers to Syracuse, T'arentum, or Cyréné 
passed through pretty much the same condition as that which 
awaited our colonists in the West Indies and the American con- 
tinent, and which falls still to the lot of those who seek to win a 
home on virgin soil. It is not a pleasant kind of society even to 
read of ; and it is not less true that experience only can enable us 
fully to realize how very t it is. In a new country, the 
desires and aims of tue colonist must be in a great measure 


bounded by material wants ond necessities, The struggle is more. 
for the body than the mind; and all that may rouse and animate 
the latter must be wholly subordinate to mere barter and to the 
provision of food and clothing. The old associations of names 
and places are wanting to the new country; while only the old. 
feuds and the religious or political jealousies have not been left 
behind. The finer and more generous feelings are gone, or 
almost gone; and a hard competition for life or for riches, and 
the feelings which spring naturally from this condition, have 
taken their place. ) in early colonial society there is @ 
coarseness and, in strictness of speech, a vulgarity which is 

cially distasteful to those who have grown up in a country of 
time-honoured traditions of ancient worth and greatness. 

This picture comes before us in the present Calendar as clearly 
as, without actual experience of it, is possible. Among the several 
colonists, the name of Lord Baltimore stands perhaps as high 
as any. But his name brings up the same tale of repeated 
attempts and failures—of theological and political hatred. His 
district of Newfoundland was impracticable; the land and sea were 
both frozen from October to May; his house was a hospital 
during the whole winter, and his household had been decimated. 
He had also been obliged to fight with Frenchmen, and burdened 
with a number of prisoners. With a sympathy prompted pro- 
bably by his own tastes, the King suggests a return to England, 
with the hint that “men of his cpndition and breeding are fitter 
for other employments than the framing of new plantations, 
which commonly have rugged and laborious beginnings.” From 
Newfoundland he goes to Virginia, and is there met by the pious 
opposition of John Pott and others, who implore that “as they 
have been made happy in the freedom of their religion, so, as 
heretofore, no Papists may be suffered to settle amongst them” ~ 
(p. 104). And Sir David Kirke is rejoiced to find that the settle- 
ment which Lord Baltimore had abandoned was remarkably 
healthy, and that the air agreed perfectly well with all God’s 
creatures, except Jesuits and schismatics. “A great mortality 
amongst the former tribe so affrighted my Lord of Baltimore that 
he utterly deserted the country” —a plague which he seems to 
think sure not to recur under a strict observance of the rites and 
service of the Church of England (p. 304). 

But by far the greater number of these settlements were mere 

matters of commercial speculation, whether founded by indi- 
vidual adventurers or growing up under the auspices of a 
company. In the latter case, there is a most praiseworthy 
minuteness in the instructions from England, as regards all 
their material interests. Religious needs are sparsely and curtly 
descanted on, or else all reference to them is omitted. Ina 
—— under thirty-five degrees. north latitude, great beans, 
‘rench beans, and seeds of all sorts are to be sown; overtures 
are to be made and presents given to the natives. They are to 
pray every Sunday ; and by laying their hands upon the Bible, 
to acknowledge themselves true Protestants and faithful to their 
commander, king, and country. They are to keep strict guard, 
and to abstain from eating both female cattle and eggs (p. 109). 
in a narrative of the settlement of New England, the writer 
(unknown) thinks “the providence of God worthy of observa- 
tion,” because the colony of Massachusetts was flourishing on 
ground from which, in fulfilment of the prophecy of an old Pro- 
testant Frenchman, the Indians had been swept off by a plague 
on their refusal to accept Christianity (p. 111). Here ped there 
Puritanism comes out under more offensive or ridiculous colours. 
One Ditloff deposes that Mr. Rous, a clergyman, was insuffi- 
cient, as being unable to pray extempore, and that he taught 
him songs called catches, “the meaning of which word he under- 
stood not,” the matter of which was the motion of creatures, as 
the nightingale and the like. The affectation of a saintly igno- 
rance perhaps most convicts the hypocrite. 

Pre-eminent in the minuteness, as well as the wide range of 
their directions to the colonists who were carrying out their de- 
signs, stands the Company of Adventurers of Providence Island. 
Things were not very satisfactory in the island, and some of the 
planters murmured. The home-council “wonders how men can 
so much forget their duty to God and respect to the Company. 
They compare the planters to the Israelites for their murmurings, 
and will that those ungrateful persons be of their 
grudgings. ‘They have sent to the farthest parts of the world to 
supply that, as yet, poor island with the richest commodities ” 
@. 147). Still, with all these efforts, both here and elsewhere, 

e progress was but slow and uncertain. The system of mo- 
nopolies fettered them. Protection tended to clog and depress even 
those which afterwards became the richest settlements. The sys- 
tem of contracts, which out of the doctrines of Protection, 
exercised a more hurtful influence than the most rigorous climate, 
the most wearing sickness, or even massacres inflicted. by the 
natives. The colony of Virginia sorely troubles the King and 
Council. They believe it may be truly said that this “ plantation 
is wholly built upon smoke, tobacco being the only means it hath 
produced” (p. 86). And yet even this product they were com- 
pelled, by the system of contracts, to raise and sell at a certain 
price, which it was the interest of the contractors to keep as low 
as possible. In a petition of March 26, 1628, the Governor, 
Council, and Burgesses of Virginia “complain of the sinister 
projects of unconscionable men through whose contracts they 
have long suffered. The colony has been oe prejudi 
by a general fear and discouragement to settle their estates or 

They return thanks for the dis- 
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colony may at length receive new life” (p.90). In a subse- 
quent letter they agree to let the King “have all their tobacco at 
3s. 6d. per Ib. clear, so that he take yearly 500,000 weight for 
seven years, and they have liberty to export from England all 
over that quantity, after pa: ing Customs.” As a natural inferenee, 

go on to desire that Spanish tobacco may be utterly prohi- 
bited (p. 89). Nearly ten years later, the King repeats the 
same complaints, and notices how little advance has been made 
in staple commodities. All this he attributes to irregular govern- 
ment, want of providence, and covetous and griping dispositions, 
and adds that if they are resolved to be the authors of their 
own wisery, he will advise with the Privy Council to punish the 
refractory, and repair the loss which he sustains for their good 
(p. 251). 

But darker days were in store. ‘The struggle was impend- 
ing which deprived Charles Stuart of his throne and his life, and 
in which (as in so many otber struggles) the right and the wrong 
practically changed sides. The acts and words of his opponents 
gave some colour in the end to the expressions which the Kin. 
used at his trial and on the scaffold; and the Commonweal: 
certainly exhibited no ideal picture of forbearance and toleration, 
and left no great room for liberty of thought, whether in politics 
or a It was not otherwise in the Colonies. To these also 
the effects of the struggle extended; and the change of govern- 
ment in England rendered it necessary to bring about there the 
same change, in some instances not without violence, and, so far 
as we may see, not ly to the improvement either of their 
moral or civil condition. ‘lhe papers relating to these events are 
among the most interesting, as well as the most instructive, in 
this series, Those which relate to the surrender of Barbadoes are 
very full and minute, nor can there be much doubt to which 
side belong the more generous feelings and the more disinterested 
honesty. Sir George Ayscue’s appeal to Lord Willoughby, the 
Governor, rests on mercenary calculations. The al army has 
been defeated at Worcester, and the hopes of the King's party 
crushed. He leaves it to him to judge of the necessity of due 
obedience being given to the State of England, and cannot sup- 
pose that rational men will suffer themselves to be swallowed 
up in destruction. In his reply, Lord Willoughby complains 
that he is looked upon as one guided rather by success than 
honour, and “assures him that he never served the King in 
expectation so much of His Majesty's $ condition as 
in consideration of his duty.” ‘The people clung staunchly to 
their Governor, and, not without some justification, denounced 
“the endeavours to persuade some of the ignorant that the 
Government now set up in England by miseries, bloodsheds, 
rapines, and other oppressions, is better than that under which 
their ancestors have lived for many hundred years past” 
(p. 365). The casuistry of Ayscue’s reply is not honourable 
to himself or courteous to his opponent. “If there were such 
a person as the King, the keeping Barbadoes signifies nothing 
to the King’s advantage; the surrender could therefore be a 
small addition of grief to him.” After hostilities for several 
weeks, Lord Willoughby proposed, as the basis of a convention, 
that the government of the island was to remain as now esta- 
blished ; and all acts not repugnant to the laws of England, and 
made previous to 1638, to be in foree — those concerning the 
present differences to be repealed. Ayseue, in his turn, pro- 
posed, that “the government should be in a governor appointed 
by the States of England, and a council and assembly iam by 
the freeholders of the island; all laws heretofore made, and not 
repugnant to the laws of England, except such as concern the 
present differences, to be good.” The colonists naturally adlrered 
to their own propositions, and the struggle was renewed; but 
the surrender of the island was soon afterwards brought about, 
chiefly by the adhesion of Captain Thomas Modyford, with his 
men, to the Parliamentary general. The sequel shows a plen- 
tiful amount of bickering and dissension ; and Modyforé himself 
300n falls under Governor Searle's suspicions, as being “a most 

restless spirit, who has all along been for the service of the late 
King.” {t was but hard measure for a man whose conversion had 
gained them the island (pp. 407-8). 

These papers make frequent reference, as we might expect, to 
the subject of slavery. The negroes are to be Steeped into 
families, and all occasion for plots to be put down (p. 229). The 
Company of Providence Island are j of their numbers, as 
one settlement had been abandoned owing to their mutinous 
conduct (p. 249). But if, in a letter dated April, 1638, they 
reprove the “sale of servants” (p. 271), in the following year 

have no scruple in sanctioning the in for Captain 

Elfrith’s n and give directions for sellmg or otherwise 

disposing of them (p. 295). ‘They are rapidly drifting from the 

theory which they had propounded only four years before, “ that 

Christians may lawfully keep such persons in a state of servitude 

during their strangeness from Christianity” (p. 202). Columbus, 

and even Isabella of Spain, had started on the same theory; but 
it was inevitable that such a charitable provision should be 
merged into a permanent protection. 

An article under the year 1616 gives probably the most won- 
derful instance of successful boat-sailing on record. “Five 
—— of Bermudas, fearing, as they say, to die from famine, 

i a boat of about two tons, little bigger than a double wherry, 
and, committing themselves to the mercy of the ocean, safely 
arrived in England.” We have seen a boat of ten or twelve 


mudas planters beat the boldness of the men in the little craft 
of which we speak, although that vessel made with suceess the 
voyage from Liverpool to Australia. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
F[ THE leading journalists jalists who flourished in France during the 
hort aan of Constitutional Government are all oo col- 
lecting their psy tn notes, relating the experiences of 
their militant career, an ing into practice the olim meminisse 
juvabit, since their occupation is gone for the present, and they are 
subsisting on half-pay. Amongst the numerous productions which 
have been lately issued in uence of this movement, we must 
give a distinguished place to ML. Théodore Muret’s Souvenirs et 
Causerics.* The two volumes he publishes are really valuable 
contributions to the history of French literature during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. They include notices of the chief 
writers associated with the itimist press under the reign of 
Louis Philippe, such as Messrs. Laurentie, de Genoude, Walsh, 
Michaud, and that amusing feuilletoniste Merle, whom some wag 
had nicknamed le merle blanc on account of his political sympa- 
thies. M. Théodore Muret was not mixed up exclusively with 
newspaper editors, nor does his entertaining work reveal to us only 
the mysteries of the bureau de rédaction. re, we breathe the free 
air in the wilds of La Vendée, and a little farther on we are taken 
to Goritz. The Faubourg Saint Germain supplies the scenery of 
one chapter, whilst the next introduces us to the barricades of 
—— Several of the fragments admitted by M. Théodore Muret 
in his present work are evidently old friends well known to the 
readers of the Quotidienne, but for us they have all the charm of 
new acquaintances. With decided leanings towards the Legitimist 
side, M. Muret is free from some of the prejudices which unfor- 
tunately are so generally distinctive of his political friends. 
But let not the reader su that prejudice and parti-pris 
are exclusively the qualities of those publicists who stick to the 
old axiom of the divine right of kings. A modern thinker whose 
liberal tendencies cannot be questioned, M. Vinet, remarked long 

o that republicans were quite as much liable to become the 
noes of routine as their extreme opponents, and an instance in 

int occurs to us just now in the person of M. Michelet. It has 
to often noticed chat the first six volumes of his History of France 
are immeasurably superior to those published since his campaign 
against the Jesuits. recent instalment he has given us under 
the Louis X1V.etle de called brilliant 

iece of special pleading, a diatribe, a pamphlet, but certainly not an 
composition. M. Michelet hates kings at least much 
as Camus or Grégoire did in the palmy days of the Assemblée 
Nationale of 1789; but his detestation of Christianity would 
have driven out of their mind the two Jansenists we have just 
named. Louis XIV. was a stupid, infatuated despot, and the 
Duc de Bourgogne (the pupil of Fénelon, and the friend of 
Saint Simon) a drivelling fool. Such is the text of M. Michelet’s 
work. Where, you will say, are the historian'’s authorities ? 
Whom does he name? What proof does he bring forward? 
None whatever. Here and there we find a vague reference to 
Saint Simon or Lord Macaulay. Voyez Saint Simon! That 
is to say, wade through twenty volumes in search of a quotation, 
a fact, or a date! It is, perhaps, not surprising that M. Michelet’s 
works are eminently popular. He is a party-man, his name is 
a watchword, and he is considered by some as the representative 
of a school of politics which, fortunately, numbers amongst its 
leaders writers much more distinguished than himself. 

M. Garnier Pagés has given us the sixth volume of his History 
of the Revolution of 1848-4 The proclamation of the Provisional 
Government, in consequence of the events of February, o the 
narrative, and we are taken only as far as the 17th of March, when 
the agitation of the clubs and the difference of opinion between the 
leaders of the ubiican administration were already preparing 
the way for complete anarchy, and for the consequent return of 
dictatorial rule. Four hundred and fifty pages spent in relating the 
incidents of less than a month will appear a great deal too much, 
especially when we consider the fondness of i Garnier Pages for 
declamation und mere outbursts of rhetoric. We have never 
been so reminded of the dithyrambic style of M. de Lamartine as 
whilst reading this Histoire du Gouvernement Provisoire. Like 
his model, our author divides each chapter of his volume into 
paragraphs which might almost be called strophes, considering the 
pomposity of the language. Where a few striking facta or piquant 
reminiscences would have been invaluable, we are disappointed 
at finding the 7 ia verba of official and the 
empty rant of sentimental republicanism. ever was. there, 
perhaps, such an opportunity missed of giving either a truly 
graphic narrative, or a rich harvest of trustworthy anecdotes on 
the extraordinary movement of 1848. 

The to whom we are indebted for the series 
entitled Varia §, persevere in their self-im task, and the 
fourth volume of the collection is now before us. M. Guizot’s 
letter, inserted by way of preface, contains a few remarks of avalu- 


> irs et Causeries d’un Journaliste. Par Théodore Muret. Paris: 
Garnier. 
Histoire de France. Louis XIV. et le Duc de Bourgogne. Par M. 
Mitel Paris : Chamerot. 
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able character, especially on the inordinate influence of Paris as 
a centre of intellectual and political life. “ Paris,” the great his- 
torian observes, “ sinks to the position of a coterie, active and bril- 
liant it is true, but partial, badly informed, impatient, and often 
tyrannical.” M. Guizot goes on to protest against political 
centralization, and he encourages the anonymous authors of Varia 
to throw off the galling yoke imposed by the metropolis. Reform 
and liberty are the watchwords of the volume, and the first 
question to which the test has been applied on the present 
occasion is that of elections. The writer of the opening essay 
examines successively the conflicting theories of restricted and 
universal suffrage. Both systems, he thinks, present great ad- 
vantages, but advantages balanced by defects which cannot be 
overlooked. The safest plan, therefore, would be to adopt a kind 
of via media, and to introduce what has been called elections at 
two degrees. The entire population might be summoned for the 
purpose of choosing a certain number of voters, who would, in 
their turn, elect members qualified to sit in the Legislative As- 
sembly. Without discussing the merits of this proposition, we 
shall pass on to the second disquisition, the subject of which is more 
of a social than of a political character. Under the title bourgeois 
et gentilhommes, the author describes with much accuracy those 
two large classes, still so powerful in France, despite the pre- 
tensions of modern democracy. From the bourgeois and the gentil- 
homme the transition is easy to the bourgeois gentilhomme, and the 
M. Jourdain of 1861 comes in for his share of satire. An abstract 
of the huge blue-book, published by the Minister of Justice, forms 
the topic discussed in the next paper. We have then an apology 
for that famous society of Saint Vincent de Paul, which has ex- 
cited the suspicions of, and called forth a sentence of excommu- 
nication from, M. de Persigny. Asa lg pe the author of this 
panegyric advocates freedom in matters of charity as well as in 
everything else, and he denounces vigorously the system of poor- 
rates and all other forms of compulsory relief of the destitute. 
We shall only mention one more essay in this interesting vo- 
lume, namely, the one entitled des fonctions publiques, and which 
contains a very suggestive account of the progress of adminis- 
trative centralization in France since the beginning of the mo- 
narchy. 

The general feeling is now so decidedly against despotic rule 
that some writers have begun to claim more freedom even in things 

ammatical. Not, of course, that they would open the door to 

arbarisms and solecisms, but they maintain, with much reason, 
that the genius of a language is always more or less modified by 
the ideas, the feelings and the prejudices of each generation ; and 
therefore that it is absurd to represent the grammar of a modern 
idiom as if it were like the law of the Medes and Persians which 
altereth not. M. Aubertin is the most energetic champion of 
grammatical liberalism.* Pourquoi ce livre? he asks in his pre- 
face, and his answer is a terrific onslaught upon Noél and Chapsal 
(always as inseparable as the Siamese twins, or as Mant and 
d’Oyly), Napoléon Landais, Boiste, and even the French Aca- 
demy. M. Aubertin’s Grammaire Moderne is of course illustrated 
chiefly by examples taken from contemporary writers ; but authors 
of the last two centuries are likewise freely quoted, and the emen- 
dations he proposes to some of the old stereotyped rules given in 
popular school-books have struck us as being often very reason- 
able. Unfortunately, the volume is sadly disfigured by typo- 
graphical blunders. 


M. Dromel is, we believe, the first author who has attempted to 
explain the laws of political revolutions f ; and the fact that such 
a book should be written is in itself a curious commentary on the 
history of France since 1789. Ifa man accustomed to think sees 
every ten or twelve years one form of government overturned to 
make way for another—constitution superseding constitution in 
never-ending variety, dynasties rising for a day, then vanishing in 
order to reappear afterwards as if by a kind of periodical arrange- 
ment—he must be led to theorize on the subject, and to deduce 
from it certain rules which he thinks sufficient to account for the 
facts supplied to him by the history of his own times. Such is 
the reason that has led M. Dromel to write La Loi des Révolutions. 
After describing in a preliminary book the character of political 
science, its possibility and its advantages, the author attempts to 
show how the peculiar tendencies of the French mind explain 
the almost mathematical regularity of the revolutions which have 
taken place on the other side of the Channel. The important 
questions connected with nationalities, religions, and dynasties 
are then elaborately discussed, and lastly we are led to anticipate, 
by way of conclusion, the dawn of a new era in the course of which 
the principle of self-government will be applied by democracy as 
it was by the bourgeoisie under the rule of the Bourbons. Quiet, 
regularity and order, it is added, will be the features of this 
period —in fact, a kind of golden age in the sphere of politics, a 
millennial e which cannot but be very acceptable after the 
anxieties of the last seventy ycars. M. Dromel’s theories are 
certainly far from being either treasonable or immoral, and yet 
such is the present condition of the periodical press in France, that 
they could not four years ago obtain the honour of being com- 
es! inserted in the Courrier de Paris. The mere title 

Loi des Dynasties, which heads one of the a frightened 
the principal editor almost out of his wits. Whilst the friends 


© Grammaire moderne des écrivains Frangais. Par G. H. Aubertin. Brux- 
elles: Lacroix and Co. 
¢ La Loi des Révolutions. Par Justin Dromel, Paris: Didier. 


of Napoleonic institutions are at liberty to drag politics every- 
where, even into disquisitions on Tacitus and critiques on 
Corneille, writers who entertain different views find it scarcely 
safe to make even the faintest allusion to Parliamen 
responsibility and to the freedom of the press. ‘The conse- 
quence is that such men are driven to waste their time in writing 
heavy works of erudition or novels for the use of circulating 
libraries. 

The light literature of the month just elapsed has not produced 
anything of a very striking character, but two or three volumes 
deserve to be singled out from the mass. M. Delessert’s Toujours 
Tout Droit* is a tale intended to illustrate the well-known maxim 
that honesty is the best policy. Auguste Firmin, the hero, com- 
bines all the virtues which the most fastidious moralist might 
on pen and because, in the opinion of modern novelists, the great 
and necessary test is the Circean attraction of a married woman, 
M. Delessert conforms to recognized traditions. From this 
ordeal Auguste Firmin has escaped absolutely spotless; and as 
his merits must be recompensed, the author has hit on the 
singular idea of making the husband defray the expenses of the 
reward. M. Deville is carried off by a disease contracted in 
Spain, and in due course Madame Deville allows herself to 
be prevailed upon becoming Madame Auguste Firmin. It is 
lamentable that no work of imagination should be considered 
palatable in France unless the author manages to find room in it 
for a chapter, or at any rate a scene, where the laws of morality 
are openly outraged. Suchis the case with a novel entitled Gaéte}, 
recently published, and the author of which has never yet, unless we 
aremuch mistaken, appeared before the world as a literary character. 
Married to a man oe is suffering from epileptic fits, and daughter 
of a villain whose uncontrollable passion for gambling leads him to 
commit downright crimes, Gaéte spends her life in watching over 
her invalid husband, and in devising schemes to prevent her 
perty from being squandered away by her father. So far there is. 
not much cause for criticism; but when we find Gaéte, in her 
anxiety to retain the family estates, rushing to the rouge-et-noir 
table of Wiesbaden with the hope of retrieving her fortune, and 
speculating on the love of a German nobleman whom her beauty 
has fascinated, then we wonder what deeds of wickedness will next 
be imagined and passed off as an “ éude psychologique.” M. Louis 
Ulbach does not parade on the title-page of his amusing volume any 
psychological pretensions, but he delineates character with a great 
deal of tact, and some of the scenes in the Mari d’ Antoinette { are 
excellent sketches of domestic life in a small country town. 
plot of the work does not shine by its novelty, and the idea of 
making a gentleman forty-five years old fall in love with a girl 
whom he had thought of marrying to his son, has already been 
treated in scores of tales, comedies, and vaudevilles; but M. Louis 
Ulbach has succeeded in giving interest to a subject which is quite 
hackneyed, and for this motive he deserves additional praise. ‘The 
Mari & Antoinette, without being a work of genius, is a good novel, 
carefully written. If M. Emile Chevalier would only get rid of a 
kind of stilted style which he constantly falls into, and discard 
altogether that pretended couleur locale which deceives nobody 
now-a-days, he might take his place amongst the most amusing 
novelists of our own time. Exaggeration is his prevailing sin, and 
we find it even in the preface, where he calls Mr. Garneau’s History 
of Canada “ one of the noblest productions of the human mind.” 
This is indeed puffing, and we hardly think that it was needed as 
an apology for borrowing from the History of Canada the subject 
of Trente-neuf hommes pour une femme.§ M. Chevalier has, we 
see, treated in his volume a well-known episode in the annals of 
French colonization. He reminds us at the same time of Mr. 
James (the first chapter of Trente-neuf hommes actually introduces 
the “ two cavaliers”), and of M. Eugéne Sue, when that gentleman 
was satisfied with composing nautical tales. The characters are 
well sustained, and the various scenes worked out with much dra- 
matic effect. 


Le Secret de Polichinelle|| is every one’s secret. When a person 
comes up to you and informs you in a very mysterious manner of 
an event which has been for the last week discussed in all the 
newspapers, he is revealing to you Le Secret de Polichinelle. The 
mysteries of Paris life are designated under that title in M. Laurent 
Pichat’s new work, and they are unfolded most completely for the 
benefit of a young man who wants to know a little of fashionable 
society, and to gain some experience of men and manners. The 
necessity of making his book as attractive as possible, and of re- 
moving everything that could give it the appearance of an er 
Jfesso treatise of moral philosophy, has obliged the author to adopt 
the form of a novel. But it is not difficult to see that each pom 
is brought out only by way of supplying the text of a lecture, and 
the different personages introduced as living illustrations of con- 
temporary Paris life are such thorough scamps that the Secret de 
Polichinelle is more like a satire than like a work of fiction. 

The public prints announced a short time ago the premature 
death of M. Paul Gaschon de Molénes, well known as a cavalry 
officer, and better known still as one of the chief contributors to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. The interesting volume which M. de 
Molénes wrote on the garde mobile is the most popular of all his 
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works, but he has composed likewise a number of agreeable novels, 
and the duodecimo entitled Le Bonheur des Maige* is the last 
which he has written. It is a matter of t that the finale of 
this author’s literary career should be so decidedly inferior to most 
of his other productions, but it would have been still more astonish- 
ing if, out of clairvoyance and second sight, anything satisfactory 
had resulted. Ze Bonheur des Maige belongs to the same class of 
writings as Sir Bulwer Lytton’s last novel, and therefore we 
abandon it to the critics of the Spiritual Magazine. 

An interesting biographical notice of Father Lacordaire 
in the Correspondant some months since, composed by an intimate 
friend of the celebrated Dominican preacher — by a man who had 
fought side by side with him in all the political, religious, and edu- 
cational battles of the day. It contained many interesting facts, 
written, of course, under the influence of very one-sided opinions, 
but still extremely valuable as disclosing to us something of the 
character of a man who enjoyed much authority in his own imme- 
diate circle. This notice has now appeared under the shape of a 
small brochure f, and will no doubt be extensively read. Lacor- 
daire’s history is not yet generally known. M. de Montalembert’s 
volume gives us a few details which make us wish for more; and 
the promised publication of the Dominican’s correspondence with 
Madame Swetchine and other eminent persons will, in course of 
time, supply further information respecting his life and his labours 
on behalf of Roman Catholicism. 

The second volume of M. de Pontécoulant’s memoirs { is at least 
equal to the first in point of interest. Beginning with the instal- 
lation of the Directory, it embraces all the events which marked the 
existence of that disgraceful Government, and takes us as far as 
the coup d'état of the 18th Brumaire. M. de Pontécoulant has 
characterised, in a few simple but very just paragraphs, the Con- 
stitution designated as Za Constitution de [An III. It was, un- 
doubtedly, far superior to all those that had preceded it, and 
contained measures sufficient to re-establish order and tran- 
quillity in the midst of a society which was still suffering from the 
results of revolutionary despotism. Unfortunately, the executive 
authority was divided among too many persons, and the existence 
of the government was of the most precarious description. If we 
further take into consideration the personal character of most of 
the men who had thus become invested with supreme power, we shall 
no longer wonder at the short duration of the directorial rule. 
After belonging for some time to the Council of Five Hundred, 
M. de Pontécoulant sent in his resignation and left France. The 
seventh chapter of this volume contains an interesting narrative 
of an interview which he had with Madame Bonaparte at Isola- 
bella, and of his subsequent visit to Bonaparte himself, who was 
then at Milan. He returned to his native country shortly before 
the congress of Rastadt, and was occupying the humble post of 
assistant-judge in the small town of Condé-sur-Noiseau, when 
Napoleon, landing at Fréjus, arrived with the intention of com- 
pletely overthrowing the Republican government. —_ 

M. de Viel-Castel’s Histoire de la Restauration § is one of those 
standard works which cannot be properly appreciated within the 
compass of a few lines in a monthly summary; but we must at 
any rate direct towards it once more the attention of our readers 
by announcing here the publication of the fifth volume, which has 
just been issued. The legislative sessions of 1816 and 1817, 
which form the subject of this book, were fruitful of good results 
for the country ; and they bore witness to the strength of a Govern- 
ment firm enough to defeat, on the one hand, the ever-renewed 
attempts of the Bonapartists, and on the other the exaggerated 
tendencies of ultra-Royalism. M. de Viel-Castel must not be 
considered as trespassing upon the ground already occupied by 
M. Duvergier de Hauranne’s Histoire du Governement Par- 
lementaire, although, at first sight, such might appear to be the 
case. The view he takes is more comprehensive than that of the 

other writer; his horizon is wider; and, instead of merely ex- 
plaining the development of Parliamentary institutions, he studies 
the history of the Restoration both at home and in its connection 
with foreign politics. After reading the showy volumes of M. de 
Lamartine and M. Michelet, the dazzled student who opens M. de 
Viel-Castel’s book feels all of a sudden transported into the midst 
of comparative tranquillity and soberness. The contrast may at 
first be somewhat startling, but the permanent result is all in 
favour of the Histoire de la Restauration now before us, 
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We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
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NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpary Revirw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
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NJ AMES'SE HALL —NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Maile. TITTENS will — at er First Concert this Season, 

onday Evening ‘at 8 o’clock.— ices. Area and Gallery, Is. ; 
iat Raw Iss, 2nd Row, 10s. 6d; other 

Tickets, and to be had at all Music usic Sellers, and at Mr. A’ istin’s Ticket Oflice, St-James's 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 


xt Concert will take p! Monday Event , April 2ist. Pianoforte, Mr. 
vi rar llo, Mogalists, Florence 
‘grr Zouch, : Balcony, 8s. ; Admission, 


ls. Programmes and Tickets at Cuarprxt & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Stree 


CRYSTAL PALACE—GOOD FRIDAY.—SIMS REEVES. 


Doors open from Nine till Dark. One Shilling. 


HANDEL FESTIVAL. — BLOCKS 0 and O O, P and P P, 


Recta, new on Selo. 
Helf Guince este three days, Thirty Shillings, will be on issue from and 
Poem 7 nts and full particulars at the Crystal Palace, or at Exeter Hall. 


[NTERNATIONAL BAZAAR, 1862, Exhibition Road, South 
BUILDING of consisting of a central hall, and two 
of orestion the astern "Dome of ground | 


this eens, for the purpose of ‘affording exhibitors in 
the rie Rihtion ase as well as others, an opportunity of selling articles of manufacture principally of 
a portable character, Sales not being wermitted in the a 
Pians of the space to be let, with the tariff, can be the offices at the building. 
Rough couaters will be provided for Exhibitors. 
The utmost exertion will be made to mahothe International Bezaar-wosthy of public support: 
the be pened and closed contemporaneously with the Exhibition of |862. 

Intending applicants for apace are invited to inapect the progress of the building, and to 
apply for further information to the Superintenden: 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S AZALEA SHOW, 


CLERGYMAN, illage not far from oast, 

-, care of Messrs. Dawson, 74 Connon Str Street, City, 

Rue: ATION. — REDHILL, SURREY. — Miss “BISHOP 


RECEIVESa limited numbe of YOUNG LADIES in the above highly locality, 
in_ direct railway com munication. with west of 
hilt Hous 40 guineas per annum. For references and particulars address, 
hill House, Redhill. 


FRAN CE.—PRIVATE TUITION for the 

Rev. M. A. Oxon, Pavillon Lefaix, Rue Sainte-Adresse, Havre, France. 


~ WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUP: who te end paspare theme thoroughly and 
quickly, ter Terms Ys my "Apply for for Prospectuses, &c. to B.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8S. 
The Great Metropolitan Auction Mart. T ’ Sale of Paintings, Books, Musical and 
Giher Instruments, andverious =i select Pro , commencing on Monday, April 7. 


DEBENHAM, STORR, & SONS will 


CTION, at their great Mart, King Street, 
wing days (unday excepted), at of Valuable PAINTINGS. by 


Armfield Greuze Shayer Williams Etty ; 
Buchanan Mori Stanfield 
and other masters; copies of Italian and other riginal portraits, fine water- . 
colour drewings, prints, canenes, 70 pianofortes by the "he fending’ maker makers harps, surgical and 
ti instrumen hooks, and 
-B._ Sales of JEWELS, PLATE. and WATCHES, every Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
‘Vhursday, in the First Fleor Auction 


Sales of Cloths, Silks, Attire. Harness, ‘and Effects, every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Room. 


in the 
King Street, Covent Garden, Marchi, 1862. 


& COLLARD’S New WEST-END 


1 9, at South One 
Musicsellers, &c. Nest Eicction of Fellows, April 25. 


Te ROYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS. — Instituted in 
1738, for the Su port as of indigent Members, their Widows 

of HANDEL'S MESSIAH will take place at ST. 
Tiwe Ss HALL on FRIDAY EVENING, April 25th. ‘To commence at Eight o'clock. 
ame Lemmens-Sherrington, uerrabella, Miss 


‘Wilkinson, Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby 5 Mr. Wilbye C 
Mr. Whiffin, Mr. I-A. Wallworth, Mr Prinetpal 
Violin, Mr. Willy. Trumpet ‘Me Harper. Organist, Mr Mopkins. Con- 
ductor, w.8, 5s., and be obtained at the 
and principal Musicsellers. STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary 


MOSICAL UN ION. —Members’ ¥ Tickets b have been sent to their 


otioe being 
frst place on on OACHIM. irst Violin. 


Subscriptio = juineas, payable at Cramer, Beale, & Wood's, Chap- 
pel Director—J. Fr.a.18 Hanover Square. 


(RATION on GARIBALDI and the ITALIAN QUESTION, 


MASON JONES, .— The Garibaldi Italien Dnity | bow 
in announcing that T. MASON JUNES, -, has kind! deli 
EA TION on GARIBALDI and the of the ITALIAN QUESTION, 


with Special Reterence to Venice and Rome, in St. James's Hall, April 
meneing at 8 o'clock Sofa stalls (numbered and reserved), 4s balcor 

seats and ga’ iery, ls. Tickets to be had at Mr. Mitchell 39 Old 
Street ; = R. W. Ollivier’s, 19 5 Old Bond Street Effing Wilson 

Excl ELC, and Mr, Bennett, 65 Cheapside, E.C.; at the Offices of the Garibaldi Traltan 
Unity ittee, No. 10 Southampton Street, Strand; Mr. Ashurst, Treasurer, 6 Old Jewry; 

at Mr. Austin's Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 
J. M. M.A., Sec. 


N.B. The entire proceeds will be devoted to the Garibaldian Fun 


LECTURES on MAN i in BRIGHTON. — Messrs. FOWLER 


WELLS from Ame on Phrenology and siology in the Royal 
Pavilion, Brighton, will open in ‘Apri. 


HAPEL ROYAL, iar Street, “Strand —QOn Sunday, the 6th 
April, 1862, SERMONS wil be preached in this Chapel on behalf of the Schools of the 
Precinet. In the Morning, Rey. the Bishop of Worcester; in the Evening, 
by the ¢ Rev. Hepry White, of the Precinct. Morning Service at 11. Evening Service 
(Signed) LEOPOLD 1 DROOSTEN, Chapel Warden. 
“March 24th, 1862. 


EXETER THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 


Visitor ~The LORD BISHOP of the DIOCESE. 
Council _ The DEAN and CHAPTER. 
Principal— _ Very Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, B.D., Dean of Exeter. 
Vice Prine Js The Rev. R. C. PASCOE, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; the Rev. 
ARDY, M. An “jate Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

rh College is designed for Grad of the Uni ities who are desirous of obtaining 
faptrestion $ in Theology, and of presenting themselves as Candidates for Holy Orders in the 

jocese of Exeter and elsewhere. Fee, £19 each . For information on the time of 
Residence, Course of Study, and other 1K 1. apply to the Very Rev. The DEAN, Exeter. 

The Easter Term will commence Saturday April 26th. 


(THE LEICESTER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.— 


Head Master._The Rev. A. HILL, M.A. 
\ssistant 


The Rev. C. D. CROSEHAR, BA WIDDOWSON, B.A. 
— R. J. ALLEN, M.A., &e 7 
While in the upper man wi. pared for the Ui i a nd Profi care is 
taken to impart to all a thorough wend ne English Education, and much pa bestowed ¢ os n little 
boys to teach them ig, History. and ihe Head Mac “with the elements 
of Classical know 


4 's house, 40 Guineas a year. 


Branch, 26 Ch cama E.C. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
ARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW : 
HOW-ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 
PAPER- &c., which have been reeently added to their 
Establishment. Designs and Estimates Illustrated Priced Ca 
G TAINED GLASS WINDOW 8: 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 
MEMORIAL, DECORATIVE, AND HERALDIC, 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
HEATON, & BAYNE. 


An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE a Treatise on the History and 
Practice of the Art, forwarded on the reeeipt of Thty — ice Stamps. 
WORKS_2% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


M2kTLOCE'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250 Oxford 
Street. CHINA Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, and Tea Services, great reduction 
CAGE, expiration of the Lease.—250 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS and WALL DECORA- 
TION. —LAVERS & of Endell London, will be 
happy to submit Designs for the above 


EK LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 
* and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct attention to their choice Selections of Breakfast 
and Luncheon Delicacies, Gomestibies, and Articles for Dessert, noticing amangst others York 
and Westphalia Hams, Pick Smoked _ . Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, 
Smoked Salmon, Sardines, aaa Anchovies, F: Green Peas, F 

hi Tomatoes, French and ‘Spanish Olives, stallized Glacé A 


, Strawberries and Angelica, Jorda uscate! 
ates Bonbons. Their Pick les and Sauces 


pices, Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all Household supplied of the best 
regularly waited on for orders. 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 

M F. DENT, 33 Cockepur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 

© Clock, and Chronometer Maker , by special appointment, to Her Majesty theiinsen. ” 

33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


CHURCHES, I INSTITUTIONS, AND SCHOOLS, 


VANIZED fom SPE DESIGN 
TUPPER & |. — Offices. 614 Moorrate Street, London. Ec. 


(GEORGE SMITH, Wine eden, 86 Great Tower Street, 

9 and 10, Great Tower Street, and 1 1 St. Dunstan's — 

Park Row, Greenwieh, S.E. 1785. Price application 

on large and valuable Stock of OLD BOTTLED PORTS, of Shippe Vint: 

umulated during the last forty years. including abin in bots! thundred 

dozen, mn, bottled by ate Mr. Fenwick, of the firm M Messrs. ‘enwick, & 

Ruck, known to the trade as | —— 7 Six Vintage” Wine, dry, full of “* Beeswing” of 

vour, delicacy, and bouquet, Sam ples forwarded on payment. 


(oHUEES PATENT SAFES—the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. ‘ 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and 
heater: Wolverhampton. 


pew pot free. 
SANATORIUM. — Supsroox 


be had on application to the 
HLXDE PARK COLLEGE (now Hyde Park Institute), 
115 Glocester Terrace, Hyde Park. — The AsTER TERM in the Junior Department 
commences April 8th ; the Senior Department, A) 
Prospectuses, containing terms and the names Taser professors, may be had on epplication. 


yo MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, CLERGY MEN, and 


others. Mr. (Author of "Oxford Lectures on Elocu "J. 
Parker, 377 Strand) receives Me at his Private Residence for Instruction in Public i Reading, 
and — Elocution. Mr: Plumptre’s ‘system is conducted with especial 
reference to the co reading ‘of the Scriptures Liturgy, and Clerical and Forensic Ura- 


and 
Paiticular ~ is $ paid to the cultivation and proper m ent of the voice, the 
removal of* sore-throat,” and other of the vocal Terms 
Pa k Gardens, N. Plumptre will Of the Hes, the Vies- 
‘ar e or, 
resum ®uis Lectures and Private Instruction at Oxford the Second Week in Easter Term. F 


ENS BANK HOUSE, KILBURN, LONDON, N.W.— 


FOR The on having entered into en; ments 
several Lon > secured a cast 


don Professors of be shove and also most com- 
and elegant in the above unexceptionable be to 
iled clergymen, and eminent 
profe fessional gentlemen 1 resident in 


M548 LOUISA DREWRY’S GREEK AND LATIN 


CLASSES F OR.LA DIES.—’ 
Derm, when join any of the Classes, 


51 Finehley New Road, N.W. 
TO CLERICAL STUDENTS AND _CLERGYMEN. — The 


and effective RE t 
TAUGHT by yates with these forme meniy ty College Cam 
deniable moniaiscan to. Commun: confidential. 
B. G., Messrs. Hatchard booksellers, Piccadilly, 


N ARCHITECT mber of the Institute 
AN ARCHITECT (ember of the pact 


HLYPSELOGRAPHIS. — —An Invention, supplying the place 
ofthe Government Av, Covent ths method wile undertake a ail siyles of 


&e. Barre Hill Hill Terrace, Covent 


tration, comprising 
tural, and Ornamental 


CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's es Lon 
ATHIC 
on the premises, under Dr. Lane's M.A., M.D. Edin. 

Vy. ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 


EST for ONLY ONE for LADIES. [3s. 6d.) 
ALWAYS READY. Public and Pri post. Sevarg, 
Sevars, W.C., near the British Museum, Mudie’ 's, and the Foundling Hospital. 
Six to Nine rar, ONE SHILLING, with every suxury. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
Lic -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men ae the safest, speediest, most effectual 


gg 1S CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
incomparably superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 


have prescribed Cod 1 
with Deueical and salutary Brown Cod Liver Oll,end I have every 


The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, FE F.R.S., Physician to the London Hospital. 
“It fitting that the author of the best enatests and investigations into the properties of 
Oil sh id himself he be the purveyor of this important = considered with 
reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties, I am satistied that for medicinal purposes 
no finer Oil can be procured.” 


Dr. BARLOW, Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. 


Cod Ihave been well wit elect and belles be 
very pure 
ined Sor thace which the use of that substance is indicated.” 


Bi 

CONSIGNEES: 

ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION —Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


a 


& 
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NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Cmsr Orvice—19 


Incorporated by Reyal Charter and Act of 
HEAD OFFICE— PRINCES STREET, soomneaner. Capital £2,500,000. 
The ANNUAL REPORT of 1662 gives the following results for the past year :— oo 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. HENRY WM. 
recived during the year 1861, deducting Re-te- au HENRY 
210.466 above 1860, and £18,433 above 1650. John 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. Esq Willies 
PROGRESS OF BUSINESS Dovid Mart og John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
In 1858 there were issued. + 277,425 Maxacen—Henry Thomson. 
1861 . . 735 527,626 FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
‘This Company is unrerrersp b with other offices. 
2586 adopted for MENCHAN DISE end GENERAL BUSINESS is based 
on PRINCIPLE Of CLASSIFICATION — the the actzn of the 


LONDON OFFICE—4 NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
W. F. BIRKMYRE, Secretary. 


Proposal received for 
Provres on Geode may be who operate between the original sale 


* and day of 
LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE with fairmose Uberality, and despatch. 


Curer 74 WII: LIAM STREET. 
Offices durin, 


HENRY GHINN, Secretary. 


(Temporary the Alterations, 73 Kis g William Street. 
Liveapoor Orrice — WATER ST ET. 
CAPITAL—ONE power increase). 


Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq.. 
Deputy Chairman— Mr. ALD. ERM fin DAKIN (Messr: 

Francis Braun, Esq. (Messrs. Blessig, Brann & Co.), Liverpool. 
Cc. B. Esq. (Messrs. Colchesters & 
J. H.R. De Castro, Faq. (Messrs. Carruthers, ‘o.), Manchester and London. 
D.N. Esq. (Mesers. Glannscspule & Cochilani, Liverpoal. 
Stephen Barker Guion, Esq. Messrs. Guim & Co.), Liverpool. 
Mr. Alderman Hale ( Messrs. Warren 8. Hale and Sons), London. 
Charles Joyce, . (Messrs. Charles Joyce and Co.), London. 


STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIECES of the above are finally decidin; visit WILLIAM 
N's n such an assortment of 


BURTON'S SHO 
Chairman of the National Discount Co., RANGES. CHIMNEY. GENERAL, IRONMONGER 
3. Dakin Brothers, London.) cannot be approached elsewhere, either for v 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu o 
with to £5 12s. ; steel fenders. 


. beauty of design, or 
rmaments, 2 15s. 10s. ; bronzed fencers, 
to €11 ; ditto, — rich ormolu 


ornamen| 
from #1 Ss. to £100 ; tire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £1 4s. 
ates. 


The BURTON — all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-pl 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 


M 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock is at once the lerge st. 


Kendall, ~ Brothers); Liverpool. Len 

jurrey, an Temple, den. 
Edward Esa. Merchant, Liverpool. newest, and most varied ever submitted :o the public, mnatked hed ‘ot 
Lightly Simpson, chairman of the East st Anglian Railway Company,Lonéon. the in ‘this 
‘Thomas Stenhouse, Esq., t, London ‘ 128. 6d. to2™ Os. exch. 


AUDITORS. 
C. J. H. Allen, Esq., 52 Threadneedle Street, London ; Harmood W. Banner, Bsq., Liverpool. 
SOLICrIToRs. 
Messrs. Paine & Layton, London ; Messrs. Fletcher and Hull, Liverpool. 
PROSPECTUS. 
The LONDON AND FIRE INSURANCE 
blished for the purpose tending to LIVERPOOL, as well as to LONDON an 
where, those focilities for Fire Insurance whieh the very large 
Commerce requires. e Directors propose to transact business at the lowest possible rates con- 
sistent with justice to a Sharcholders and safety to the Insured, and they propose to e: 
the — ‘UAL PRINCIPLE to Fire Insurance, and make the holders of Fire Policies 


Od. to 28 Os. each. 
++ 63. 


SH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
material, in great va , and ofthe newest an‘ most recherché patterns, are on show at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON Dish Covers, 1 6d. the set of six: block tin, 1s. 3d. to 35s, 6d. 
set of six ; elegant 42 n patterns, 39. 9. to 69s. the set ; Britannia snasahetiner eth 
out silver 23 14s. to 268s. the set five; clectro-plated, 29 to 221 the set of 
four. Bleck Tin Hot-Waier Dishes with wells for gravy, 123. to 30s. ; mia metal, 2%. to 
77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


8. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 


ERY be had gratis, and free It contains 
of rive Tllustrat of his illimited Stock of Steriing Eleetro- 


pators in the fits after 2 sufficient sum for a e Fund. 

SY FERE -chevery of Eroperty both at heme | Nickel Silver, and Britannia Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, 
enders, Marbie -Pieces. en Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, an 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, ‘Turaery, Iron and’ Brass Bedstead, Bed- 
POLICY STAMPS paid for or by the Gam ny ding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty larze 
and every i {ned on application at the Offices as above. 4, and” Berry's 
ASSURANCE OFFICE, GAUNDERS OTLEY & CcQd., 
IARS.—ESTABLISHED 1762. AND COLONIAL AG 


EQUITABLE 
NEW BRIDGE 


STREET, BLACKFR 


TRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
William F. v.P. Peter Martineau, 
William Dacres A 8, Esq. le 
John Charles ——— Esq. 
Cavendish, M.P. 
ii Con Esq. 
ardwi 
Richard Gosling, Esq. 

The Equitable i an mutual office, and has now been established for a century. The 
reserve, at the las nm December, 1859, exceeded three-fourths of a million sterling, a 
sum mee ee than doublet the .. ding fund of any similar institution. 

‘The bonuses the 10 years ending on the 3let December, 1659, exceeded 

being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all those 


The Capital on the 3ist mene 1861, consisted of — 


James 
d. Charles Templer, Esq. 


at Cash on Mortgage. 
000 Cash advanced 
Guth security of Policies. 
The Annual Income exceeds £100,000. 
Policies effected in the current ue nets wep wt will be entitled to additions on it of 
Annual Premium due in 1868; and in the order to be — for — itions in 1870, 
be entitled to the benefit of order existing — in 


on seven pa 
on ond soon, 


On the surre: the full value is paid, without any deduction ; or the Directors 

of such surrender value as a ny Dion 

Boextrs premiam le charged for servis in any Vobuntewr Conpe within the Kington, 
or war. 

A weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o'clock, to 
receive proposals for new assurances; and a short account of the Society may be had on 
3 on, or by post, from the office, where attendance is given , from Ten 

‘our 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
Liv: LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET STREET, 


LONDON. 


ts of this exceed FIVE MILLIONS STERLING ; its Annual 
anne HUNDRED and NINETY-FIVE THOU SAND POUNDS. 
Upto the 3ist December, 1861, the Society had paid im Claims upon death : 
Bums 24,329,378 


Bonus thereon ... 5,315,308 


25 AS46765 

All participating effected the 

year will: if in force beyond 3ist 1864, share in 

At the Divisions of Profits hitherto Bonuses exceeding THREE AND 
A HALF MILLIONS have been added to the several . 


Polwics. 
Forms of Prevent. and Statements of Aceounts, may be had on application to 
t Street, London. ta 


The Profits are divided every fifth 


the at the Office, 

on WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
February, 1862. Actuary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No.1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E:C.—INSTITUTED 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVEDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Esq. George Henry Cutler, 


James 

man Samuel bbert, Bag. 

George Wm. Cottam, unt, Esq. 


ROFITS.—Four-fifths, cent., ofthe Profits are 
The assured are entitled 
Decenn: 
= £78 to £16 15s. on the sw A according 

une e Quinquennial Ad ions ‘ade to Policies issued after the ith of January, 1842, vary in 
e manner fronmy £28 17s. to £1 cent. on sums insured. 

PURCHASE OF POLICIES. — P Liberal Allowance — made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
or the issue of poliay, foes of px 
with this Company for the whole term of they have 

Insurances without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 
Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Chief Office,as above ; at the Branch 


Banking Accounts 

or ewspapers, &c., Members of the MHitary and 
vil Services execu: 

Books, Newspa; to Libraries abroad, Reading Societies, and Military 

Book Clubs, inan any part of the worl 


APPIN AND COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 


AOS to the Pantheon, Oxford-street, contains the Largest STOCK in Ry of 

ELECT. SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen about to 

and Civil A) in India and Colonies = —_ complete of the 
design, without the disadvantage of de 


MAPPIN AND CO.'S UNEIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 
Good. | Medium. | Superior. 


r 
for 


Complete Service 


3 


factory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


ARCELS, BOXES, BAGGAGE, &c., forwardel to 

&e., to a 

East, Ausiralia, New enland, te Cape, West Western the 

Toe oe to all parts of the world. — Apply to Messrs. Sacy- 

Orner, & Co., aud Colonial Agents, 66 Brook Street, Hanever Square, 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.— CAUTION. —The admirers of this 
celebrated 


to observe that each bottle bears the we!|- 

known label, signed * Elizabeth .”" This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 

Edwards Street, Portman Square, L-mdon, as sole 

be t for are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that labels 


are cl: imitated with view to 
“i Sold by all respectable Groeers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
afQEDIAL CAMPHOR.and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size and ciect 


A.U CE.—LEA & PERRINS 
beg to Caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pronounced by ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Messrs. Cuossx & 


. \IDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, eatablished 


best and only certain remedy ever 
Whiskers. or ing 
it is most efficacious — 
FREEDOM ~~ COUGHS in 10 Minutes after use is insured 


Office, 16 Pall Mall; or of the Agents in Town and Coun 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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Mess Supplies purchased and despatched to Regiments in India and the Colonies. } | 
Outfits, Clothing, Cabin Furniture, &c., provided. 
Parcels and Boxes Transmitted Overland and by long Sea route. ! | 
| 
} 
1 doz. Table Knives, Balance Fvory handies.. | 2913 0 | #1 0 0 | #1 16 0 
1 doz. Cheese Kitives ono ow 15 
pair Registered Meat Carvers 046 o7o0 oro 
pair Extra size ditto. 056 eso on 6 
| 225) 323) | 
ou t 026] 036] 046 } 
Each 
| become | | 
| Messes, 
| and im 
| London 
ton. | 
aK, 
don, 
Y. GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
6d. USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and jponenent HER MAJESTY'S } 
=4 LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE E USED. "Bold by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. xe —_WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Londen. 
ual 
At 
ry 
of 
ith 
"3 
il, 
populous locality, I must do you the justice to say that I consider them invaluabie for couciis, 
colds, asthma, &c." ingers and public speaker Shey aud tit 
the voles. They have pleasant taste. is. Hd. 28. and Ls. per box. 
all d 
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OICE PLANTS.—The following Choice Collection a 
sent, safely packed, for £1, half 10s. 6d., all warranted first-rate show va: 

12 Pinks, 4 Ann Boleyn, Carnations Osrenine cloves, Dele 

New auricula-flowered Sweetwil “ey ex ss fine, 6 Dianthus 

ine, Bottle 6 6 Pansies, Geum elegans coccinea, 

4 Gam nulas, 2 Fair Maid of France, 4 Lupinus 

GEnothera’ - office Orders H. Alexander, Kender Street, 

iew Cross, S.E. R SEEDS. ‘ion containing the 60 best showy 

di, inium roseum, Linum 

Rhodanthe, ,carriage free for varieties, é6d.—H. Alexander, Kender Street, 

ross, S. 


sew BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 


HOLY WEEK. 
ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
Six LECTURES on the EVENTS of HOLY “WEEK. By 
Marva, M.A., 
Oxford and London: & James 
In 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
(THE PHILOSOPHICAL ANSWER to the “ESSAYS and 
REVIEWS.” By T. Simon. 
“ He discusses end — Guardian, June 5, 1861. 
H. London and Oxford. 


& SON'S Show Rooms contain a large ds. suitable both 

for Home use and for Tropical Climates ; handsome Iron with Brass and 

elegantly Japanned ; Plein Iron Bedsteads for Servants ; eve: every dercrintion of of Wood Bedstead 
that is manufact in Mah AL Birch, Walnut Tree woods, Poll 


and Japanned, 


& SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 


taining Designs and Prices of 100 oe ees nt articles 
Bedroom Furniture, Bedstead, Wedding, aud 


rPRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, 
Despatch Boxes—Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases Writing Desks—Parisian we 
ductions—Library Sets in mediwval, and Leather Cases of Fine Cutlery—Scissors, Razors, 
‘able Knives— Magic and Paste, at Messrs. MECHI and BAZIN’S, 4 Lesden- 
hall-street ; 112 Regent-street ; and tal Palace, Sydenham. 


P & §S. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED ADDITIONAL 
bd And MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES, 
(Nearly opposite Street), 
In conjun wit with thelr "City Premises, 
91 to 9S CITY ROAD. 
of first-class Feruitere. ot both Este lishments. 


GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


16s. TROWSERS, all Wool. —H. J. & D. Nicoll, 114 to 120 
Street; 22 Cornhill; and 10 St. Ann's Square, Manchester. Agents throughout 


cp. 8vo. cloth, 5s. each, illustrated. 


ust ready, 
TALES ILLUSTRATING CHURCH HISTORY.—America 


anp ovr The ty Daughter. 2. Convert of Massachusetts. 
Wolfingham. 4. The Catechumens of the Coromandel Coast. 5. Rose and Minnie. ™ 


ENGLAND. Vor. I. Tue Earty The Cave in 
or, Cecilius by - Battio; The Fu nt 
Rivals: a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 5 The Black ; 

ENGLAND. Il. THe Mepravar ~ :—1. The For- 


saken ; or the Times of St. Dunstan. P Aubrey De L’Orne ; or, the Times of St. Anselm, 
3. Alice of Fobbing; or, the Times of Jack Straw and Wat he yr 4. Walter the Ar- 


mourer; or, the Interdict: a Tale of the Times of King John. 5. Agnes Martin ; or, the 

Fall of Cardinal Wolsey. 
Remembrancer, April 1862. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry Panxer. 
Y JOHN HARRISON, F.R.C 


THE . PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT of STRICTURE. 
1 vol. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
THE TREATMENT of VENEREAL DISEASES. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Mansnact, & Co. 
ition, fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth, gilt. 
POEMS : THE LEC LEGEND ¢ of the GOLDEN RING, &c. 


By W. Ketrnacx Date. 
London : Marsnart, & Co. 


NJCOLL'’S TWEED SLEEVE CAPE or WRAPPER, Water- 
proof, oteated for the Spring Season, price One Guinea, to be had of 4H. J. A D. Nicorz 
(or —— a Agents), 114, 116, 118, 120 fone Street; 22 Cornhill, London ; and 10 St. 


"THE OPEN ING of the GREAT EXHIBITION.—Guarantors 

attending the official will be required to appear in Court Dresses 

°*Mesars. Nicolls have several elegant Suits adapted for the above ready for inspection or use 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street ; 22 Cornhill ; and 10 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


af & CO. having purchased the STOCK of Mr. S. 
Po ne enn of Bruton Street (who is retiring from pastagas)y at a discount of 38} per cent. 
price, are now SELLING the whole, cousisting 
SILKS, SHAWLA, 
CLOAKS, HOSIERY, 
DRAPERY, &c. 


LACE, 
Frith Street, and Old Compton Street, Soho. 
hasing for warm climates will find this a favourable opportunity. 


[NDIA OUTFITS. THRESHER & GLENNY, next 

Somerset House, Strand, forward ew. Th Lists of the necessary 
for every appointment. with Prices of hresher’s India Gauze 
coats. India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir F be this 


aist 
Esta blishment. 


45 OXFORD STREET, 


O GLASS GHANDELIERS. 


By Lights and | yaa 4 Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, for 
» from #7 1 lass Dessert Services, for ‘I'wel 


ve Persons, from 22. All 
‘in Plain Figu 
Ornamental Glass, English an c™ Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders mptly executed. 
LONDON — Snow Rooms, 45 Oxronp 
GHA and Snow Rooms, Broan Srazsr. 
Established 


MONEY EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 

her Service, Heirs to Entailed on their notes of hand, or on reversionary, 
freehold” life interests, annuities, policies, and other property. — Apply to A. B., 
Norris Street, St. James's, London, s.W. 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 D popular Men and 


Women are published at 1s. 6d. each, by Messrs. I and 12 
- ntStreet. Also = many hundreds of of Drawing-room ¢ bums for ditto, on sale from 2s. 6d. to 
uineas each, 


Catalogue of Names post free. 


G* RIFFIN ANTIQUARIAN.—A Pure Choice and First-Class 
pRayine PAFER of of Whatman’s Manufacture. A New Batch of 1860 make is now 
in fine condition and ready for delivery. Large Sheets 52 ins. by 31 ins. 7s. 
‘Wixsor & Newton, 38 Rathbone Place, London, and all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


W EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. — FHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS, and PORTRAITS of the ROYAL FAMILY, the Crowned 
Heads of Europe, and distinguished Personages of all Nations. Fad PORTRA ITs.1 Is. 6d. 
each. TRAVELLING fitted complete. Dress Writin; ng Cases. 
es Boxes, Jewel Cases, MEDLAZ.VAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE CASES, lotting 
Books, and Inkstands en suite. Saat in ORMOLU, CHINA, and BRONZE. Also a 
choice Variety of Novelties suitable for Presentation, to be had at 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


ILLUSTRATED BUNYAN’S PILGRIM FOR 3s. 
loth ; 3s..6d. cloth extra, gilt edges ; 7s. 6d. in morocco. 
UN rAN'S PILGRIMS PROGRESS. New Edition, with a 
Mem y J. M. Mess. With Outline ie Enesavi R. Cravron; and the Biogra- 
hical Sketch with Engravings of Helles and Recollections of Bunyan, 
We strongly recommend this as the best and most useful I family edition of the Pilgrim's 
Progress with whlch w we are acquainted.”—Congregational | 
London: Simpxry, Co. 
BUTLER'S (J. 0.) GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE. 
llth Edition, carefully corrected to the present time, 12mo. 43. 6d. roan. 
(THE GEOGRAPHY of the GLOBE; containing a Description 
of its several pevidews of Land and Water, Problems on the Globes, and Q for 
Examination. Designed for the use of Schools and Private Families. By Joun Oxoine 
Borier; with Additions by J. Rowsorsam, F.R.A.S. 
“ The systematic arrangement of the several divisi of the ies, the valuable notes 
and the general mass of information contained in this work, enable us to recommend it.” 
Gentleman's Magazine. 
London: Smpxim, Maaswart, & Co.; Warrraxen & Co.; and A. Haut & Co. 
Now ready, in | thick vol. 660 pp. 18mo. 5s. 


EMS on SEVERAL OCCASIONS. By WEsteEy, 
A.M.,Jun. A New Edition. Including many Pieces never before published. Edited, 
illustrated with copious Notes, by the late Nicnors. Witha Lite « of the ‘Author by 


London: Mansmatr, & Co. 
13th Edition, revised by M. A. Thibaudin, 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

ONVERSATIONS FAMILIERES ; or, Conversational Les- 
sons for the use of Young Ladies. In 4 an lish. By F. Granpineac, late 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria sc. 13th Edition, revised by 

Marsnatt, & Co. 

fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s 
Merz | PRECIOUS. ‘THAN RUBIES: ” Biogra of 
, chiefly ty, Contributors to the “ Monthly Packet.” 
author of * of Redelyffe. 


published, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

RADUS ad HOMERUM; or, the A, B, GC, D, of Homer: 
the F First Four Books of the liad into English Heroics, 


with No 
Oxford: T. & G. Sunmerrtox. London: Warrraxen & Co. 


THE OLD CHURCH PORCH. The 4th and last volume is 


now completed, Sresineting Aveil 1, 1862. Any of the former volumes or the ones 
nombers, now reprinted, 7 be had o f Whittaker & .» London ; Cleaver, Vere Street : 
Penny, Frome-Selwood. Vols. 1, 2, ont 3, price 8s. ts. 6a. each; Vol. i, containing 30 umber, 
9s. Gd. Subjects treated : — History and oy; of ali kinds of Dissenters and the Ch 
Rome; The Prayer Book ; Customs of th — 3 laneous and Tales. Edited by the 
Rev. W.J. E. Bexxarr, Vicar of Frome-Selw 


In the 


press. 

DOMESD: AY BOOK: a literal Extension, and an English 
Translation, of Middlesex and eg A with Indices of Places and Names. Uniform 

with the Photozincographed Facsimile of the Record. Middlesex, 6s.; Surrey, 12s. Imperial 
4to. Other Counties in preparation. 


Vacugr & Sons, 29 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
P.5 & 1 D. COLNAGHI, SCOTT, & Co., 13 and 14 Pall Mall 


Publishers to Her Majesty, beg of a Portrait of 

RED TENN YSON, fro: F. Warts, by James Sreruenson, 

fn the highest style of line. Sims bi iif inches. “Artist's — very limited in number, 
£5 5s. ; Proofs before letters, £3 3s. fs, £2 23.'; Prints, £1 | 


This day is published, 1s. i 

[ J NIVERSITY LIBRARY EXTENSION.—A LETTER to 
the VICE-CHANCELLOR of 2 UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By Gronce 

Wutams, B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College. 

Cambridge : Detomron, Bert, & Co.; London: Bert Datpy. 
This day is published, in 8vo. ts. 
ON: the TRUE REMEDIES for the EVILS which AFFECT 
TRANSFER of LAND: a Paper send, before the Juridical Society, on Monday, the 
24th March. 1962. By of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
“Principles of the Law of Real Property; 

Sweer, Lane. 


MESSRS. NEW NOVELS. 
ni 10s. 
plLeRiMs of FASHION: a Tale of both Hemispheres. 
By K.C. 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. A New Edition, in 3 vols. 
handsomely bound in maroon cloth, 15s. 
Ondere forthe above works received by all Boolzellers throughout the kingdom. 
Tatover & Co., 60 Pa Row. 
WATER COLOUR STUDIES, by Aaron PENLEY. With 
a Full Comms of Stud es, invaluable for Student, Teacher, 


Amateur, or the Drawinz-room Table. cre of Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen; 
6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Fields, W.C. 


[LLUMINATION: the Best and Oheapest Manuals and Works 
Art. & Sox, to the Queen, 6 Gate 


New Edition, much 7 and et tee. in cloth, #1 lis. 6d. 


A COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Noam Wensrer, LL.D. New Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged 
by Cuauncey A. Goopaica, ag in Yale College. 
prietors = desire to call attention to the features which 
distinguish it, and to put, before nt of such the points in which it 
excels all other Dictionaries, and which render it the best that has as yet been issued for the 
practical purposes of daily 
1. ACCURACY OF DEFINITION. 
2. PRONUNCIATION INTELLIGIBLY MARKED. 
3. COMPLETENESS. 
4. ETYMOLOGY. 
5. OBSOLETE WORDS. 
6. UNIFORMITY IN THE MODE OF SPELLING. 
7. QUOTATIONS. 
8. CHEAPNESS. 
lume, containing 1624 pages, is sold at #1 11s. 6d. in cl and will be found, on com- 
parison, to be one of bouks ever this New Edition One Hundred and 
venty Pages have been added, without any eldition an the price. 


With the determination A the superiority of the Work shall b| fully maintained, and 
ll_keep pace with uirements of the and the universal increase of edu- 
that it shall, keep pecs added'to this New under the editorship of Profesor 


Goodrich, — A TABLE OF SYNONYMS, | 
discriminations between man: undreds allied 
Teble will ll be very useful for literary purposes, and 


seeacnarbapeseay~ AN APPENDIX OF NEW WORDS, 
Giving more than Nine Thousand Words collected by the Editor, and including all recent 
Scientific Terms. 


TABLE OF QUOTATIONS, WORDS, PHRASES, &e. 


This genuine the y of the 's family, of Wenster’ 
is in Quarto, 1624 Pages, with a Portrait of the Author, and is published 
& Co.; & Co.; & 
Hamucron & Co. ; & Sons; Brit & A. lies & Co.; 
Kent ; and Grirrixn & Co. 
Edinburgh: Joun Dublin: McGrasmaw & Gite. 
Please to see that no ether Edition is substituted, 
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"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXIV.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to 
the Publishers immediately. and BILLS cannot be received 
later than WEDNESDAY NEX 

London : & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


ILLUMINATOR'S MAGAZINE E Mo. 6, 2s. 64d.), 


the Coloured Decorations of the Inter- 
ribition, Tiustrated by pecans printed in Gold and Colours; A Page richly printed 


in from an Illumin *Calend iar; An Essa Style of Ornament of the loth 
Century; Andrea del Costagno ne Legend Lesson on Practical 
Clovio with thentic Portrait; Notes on 


Tliumination, by the Editor; The 
‘Art; Correspondence, &c. 
London: J. Banwann & Sox, 339 Oxford Street; and all Booksellers. 


CIET Y. Is. Monthly. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


by Post 7d. No. 178 of 


Price 6d 
[THE COLONIAL CHURCH CHRONICLE end MIS- 
sf JOURNAL, for APRIL. Contents: Italy ; Neo-Catholicism and Reform ; 
tothe East; The rea Training Institution ; Conference of the Church of 
Missionaries ; The Scottish Clerical Disabilities ; Italy ; The Offertory 


MEMOIRS OF SIR M. I. BRUNEL, C.E. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with 
y Vy of SIR MARC ISAMBARD BRUNEL, Civil En- 
gineer, V.P., F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, &c. 
By Ricuaagp Beamisu, F.R.S. 


“Tt is no small merit of Mr. Beamish’s book | Many 
& of in the its pages,and 


interest ot the matter treated. ———— in other respects, are like! to make it 
| graphy,and will be valued on that account. with the of 


London: Loweman, Gasen, Loncman, & Roperts. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ROME. 
New Edition, 21s. cloth ; or 42s. in morocco by Hayday, 
ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 


Illustrations, original and from the antique, by G. Scnarr, engraved on Wood 
by S. WiLLIaMs. 


An Edition of Lord Macautay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with 
Tory and the Armada, in 1\6mo. with Vignette, 4s. h; or 10s. 6d. in morocco 


ayday. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 


Deputations ; Huron Coilege ; the Mission Field in the Diocese of to; 
indian E; te; The proposed Church of England Mission to Pekin; Aborigi 
Queensland, Australia ; Colonial, Foreign and Home News. 

London. 


[THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER for APRIL. 


Con 
BOUGHT IN ITALY: poet Giusté. 


BB 
VI. ON CONTINENT IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES. 
VU. NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, &c. 
ndon: J. & C. Mozrry, 6 Pi Row. 


[ J RICONIUM.—A Paper detailing the recent Excavations at 
Wroxeter, illustrated with numerous Engravings of Objects discovered. aqpeee in 

of the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE (price 2s. 6d.): wit on 
Cornish Chure! ; the Tyndale and Blamire Memorials ; the To ° 
Smith's Collectanea Antiqua; Ancient Graves at Alvah, in Histor of Mel- 
rose Abbey ; Alison's Lives of the and Third Marquesses of Londonderry Cu Iture 
the Avels, Se. &c.; Original [ 

Tablets at tewkley Church, 


Learn’ Cor 
Ancient coins Deaths of Richard &c.; Reviews ; Monthly In Obituary 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths; Markets, & 


errs HOUSE, KENT. — ROME. — THE BUILDER 


alls THIS DAY, 4d. contains:—Fine View of Hemsted House, Staplehurst. 
Sewering Towns. — The Story of — The Leonine Cit; 

on Domestic A (with Illustrat: =), 

rveyors. — The ‘Albert Memorials. — — Costless Fontilation we Female School of 
‘Art. — The Sanitary Questi: n. — Majolica. — e and Gothic. 
Stewkley Church, Patents.— Competitions. — Stained Glass. Building News, 
News. — Church Building News, &c. — Office, 1 York Street, Covent Garden ; and 
all Booksel 


UEENSLAND.—The “ COURIER ” is the only daily Journal 
a this Colony, and, font ite extensive circulation, is well adapted for English eevee 
Terms: Six Lines, 2s. 6d.—London Agent, F. Algar, 11 Clement's Lane, t. 


Fifth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo. 50s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Joun 


praneinesag By the same Author, 
CONSIDERATIONS on REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. Second Edition, 8vo. 9s. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 25s. 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHI- 


LOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
ON LIBERTY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Second 
Edition, with Supplement, Is. 6d. 
— Parker, Son, & Bourn, wet 
day, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 


(THE REMAIN 8 of the LATE MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. 
Deen oe am og from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, the 


London : Parxer, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
New Work by the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. A Selection from the Con- 
tributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London: Parker, Sox, & Boonn, West Strand. 
This day, demy 8vo. 15s, 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY of the ASTRONOMY of 
the ANCIENTS. By Sir Geoncr Connewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London: Parxer. Sov. & Bovanx, West Strand. 
New Work, by the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
‘This day, post 8vo. 5s, 


QRGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE. An Essay. 


London : Parxer, Sox, & Bovan, West Strand. 
This day, 8vo. 


THE HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND. By 
Vol. I. ENGLAND and FRANCE. Third Edition. 21s. 
Vol. II. SPAIN and SCOTLAND. és. 
London: Parxen, Sox, & Bourn. West Strand. 


Just published, 2s. 


REMARKS on the ROYAL COM MISSIONERS’ EMBANK- 
NT REPORT, showing that the embankments as Fevpoeed ould increase the 
gute of the river; cost, out of all prevertion, more than needful for over Walls on a proper 
plans would not prevent tidal floods breaking in over the low-lying districts ; and would be 
defective and injurious in reference to other important particulars ; with Notices for Embank- 
ment Walls on a plan that would lareey contribute to commercial a, bee the river 
are and effectually prevent tidal fh By Sir Wittram Worster, Bart., +» Author of 
hames Reform,” &c., including Appendix, the Author's Evidence before the 
xe. 


tendon : Eowarp Srawrorp,6 Charing Cross, S.W. 
ow ready, 8. (post-free for 14 stamps), 


THE 0 OVERL AND GUIDE to INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
Containing Map, Blank Pages for a Diary, oe This ‘cai Work, in a emalk 
portable form (interned fur the pocket), contains the fullest information for the Overland 
veller. A Map, marking the Over: land Route, and a Blank Diary for Memoranda, will be 
found convenient ful. 
Savunvens, Orrey & Co., y, East India, and Colonial Agents, 
66 Street, Hanover Square. 
KERR'S EDITION OF BLACKSTONE. 
Now ready, Third Edition, thorouglily revised and corrected to 186), 4 vols. 8vo. 638, 


BLACKSTONE’ S COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of 
ENGLAND. Adapted to the Present State of the Law. By Rosenr Matcorm Kena 


LL.D., Judge of t I 
‘he Besant of the § Cou. 's Courts of the City of London, and one of the issioners o' 


aecord with that of his principal. In these respects Mr. Kerr has been successful. It wo 
require a very critical eye to determine the boundaries of the handiwork of Ly Of course, 
avery consi:lerable of the work has been entirely rewritten. 

and that t constitute the charm of 


treated of with ee ¢ wae clearness, 
r. Kerr's edition commendation. 
dew His additions have been made with laborious 
Meanar, Albemarle Street. 


eare.” 


WORKS BY THE REV. H. H. HARTE, M.R.I.A., F.T.C.D. 


APLACE’S SYSTEM of the WORLD, translated from the 
French, and elucidated with Explanatory Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


ISSON’S TREATISE on MECHANICS, translated from 
the French, and elucidated with Explanatory Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Dublin: Printed at the University Press, and sold by Messrs. Lonoman, Gagen, 
Lonoman, & Roperts. 


Now ready, in 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
A HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Exercises. By M. M. 
Kauiscn, M.A., Ph.D. Part I. Outlines of Hebrew, gith Exercises ; being 
a Practical Introduction to the Study of the Hebrew Tongue. 
*,* Part II., comprising a full grammatical Thesaurus of Hebrew, and completing 
the’ system of the language, is in the press. 
London: Loncman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 


First and Second Series, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


YRA GERMANICA. Translated from the GERMAN by 
Caraening Winkworts. First Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals of the Christian Year, New Edition, 5s.; Second Series, the Christian Life, 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 
An Edition of the FIRST SERIESof LYRA GERMANICA, 


with about 225 Illustrations from Ori; nal Designs by E. Armitage, J. Flarman, M. 
wless, C. Keene, L. Marks, and J. Leighton, engraved on Wi under the super- 
intendence of Joun Leicuton, F.S.A., in cp. 4to. 2Is. 


HYMNS from LYRA GERMANICA, 18mo. 1s. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonouan, & Roperts. 
The Fourth Edition, in 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


POETRY for REPETITION : comprising 150 short Pieces and 
Extracts selected by permission from the best works of 


Byron, Hemans, Pope, 
Cowper, lay, SHAKSPEARE, 
Goldsmith, MILTON, 
Gray, ontgom ‘ennyson, 

ordsworth, 


and other eminent English Poets, ervenged in the order in which they are to be learnt. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry TweELts, M.A., Head Master of the Godolphin Foundation 
School, mersmith. 

London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


DR. CHARLES WEST’S TWO WORKS ON CHILDREN’S DISEASES. 
Lately published, in 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
ECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILD- 
HOOD. By Cartes West, M.D. » Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children, 
and Physician-Accoucheur to St, Bartholomew's Hospital. A New Edition, being the 
Fourth, revised throughout and enlarged. 
Also by Dr. West, Second Edition, Is. 6d. 


HOW TO NURSE SICK CHILDREN, 


London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 


HOOKER’S FLORA THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
In a thick Volume, 12mo. with 12 Plates, “eo ; or with the Plates coloured, One 
Guinea, 


[HE BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phenogamous or 
Flowering Plants and the Ferus. The Eighth Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections; and numerous Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
compass | Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.A. & L.S., 
&e.; G. A. Washan-Aunawn, LL.D., F.L.S. & R.S. Ed., Regius Professor ot 
th in the University of Glasgow. 

London: Loncman, Greex, Lonoman, & Roserts. 


In 1 vel. 8vo. with above 12,000 Woodcuts, £3 13s. 6d. 
Loupon's ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS: comprising 


the specific character, description, culture, history, application in the arts, and 
every other desirable icular Srieened by Bs all the plants indigenous to, cultivated in, 
or introduced into, Britain. Corrected Mrs. Loupon ; assisted by GrorGe Don, 
F.L.S., and Daviv Wooster, late Curator of the Ipswich Museum. 
«,* This Edition contains nearly 250 additional pages, and above 2,000 new Illustra- 
tions, without addi tion to the price. 
London: Loncman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 


HOW AND WHAT TO READ AND STUDY. 
The Fourth Edition, in fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
A COURSE of ENGLISH READING; or, How and What 
to Study, adapted to every Taste and Capacity : with Literary Anecdotes. By 
the Rev. James Pycrort, B.A. Trin. Coll. Oxford; Author of “ Twenty Years in the 
Church,” “ Recollections of College Days,” “ ‘The Cricket 
** This volume, besides giving a copious list of aS r reading, contains an 
ample synopsis of a plan for studying any h of history, philosophy, or 


the fine arts. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. 
On Wednesday, the 16th inst., will be published, in 1 vol. square crown 8vo., with 
Views of the Weisshorn and Matterhorn. 
OUNTAIN BERING i in 1861; a Vacation Tour. By Jonn 
Tynvatt, F.R.S., &c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain ; Author of “ The Glaciers of the Alps. . 
‘London: Loncman, Green, Ropers. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALPINE BYWAYS.” 
in 1 vol. ith a Map and 
A SUMMER TOUR in the GRISONS, and the ITALIAN 
VALLEYS of the BERNINA. By Mrs. Henay Fresnristp, Author of 
“ Alpine Byways.” 
London: Loncman, Green, Loxoman, & Ropers. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 5, 1862. 


Iw8 vols. 6v0. with 24 Plates of Figures, 60s. cloth. 
M.D., &c., Professor of Zoology in the eens A of Ley rans! 
the Second Datel Zoology References by the Author) by = Rev. W. 
Craan, M.D., F.R.S., &c., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Cambridge. 
London : & Roperrts. 


Grezy, L 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with a Map-and 8 Ilustrations in Chromoxylography, Ms. cloth. 
in JAPAN. By the Bisnor of Vicrorta 
(Hong Kong). 


London: Loneman, Green, Lonowan, & Ropers. 
Preparing for immediate publication, in fep. 8vo. 

IN QUERIES, Parr IL., being a Series of 
i intended to illustrate some points in the P cal and Mora) History of 
Man. By Sir Bensamin C. Brooie, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., Corresponding Member 

of the of &e. 

London: Lonewan, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 
5s. Second Edition, revised, with a Postscript. 
ADMIRALTY ADMIN STRATION, its FAULTS and its 
London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperrs. 
New Edition, now ready, in fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
ISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, from the First 
Preaching of the Gospel to the Council of Nicwza, 4.p. 325. For the use of Youn 


Persons. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &c. Second Edition, revised, an 
printed in a more convenient form. 


By the same Author, nearly ready. 
ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT and ASSYRIA. On tke 


same plan as “ The Child’s First History of Rome,” and “A First History of 
Greece,” by the same Author. 


I 
THE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
May now be had, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. cloth. 
HE REV. SYDNEY GETS WORKS ; including his 
Contributions to the Edinburgh Revi 
THE LIBRARY EDITION of t the above, in 3 vols, 8vo. 36s. 
‘THE TRAVELLER'S EDITION, complete in 1 vol. 21s. 
AN EDITION in POCKET VOLUMES, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s. 


THE Wit and WISDOM of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH, 
7s. Gd. 


London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 
In Two large Volumes, 8vo. £2 16s. cloth, uniform with Johnston's General Gazeticer 
of the World. 


GAZETTEER of the BRITISH ISLANDS and NARROW 

SEAS: Comprising concise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Features, and Objects of Note, founded on the best Authorities. By 
James A. Suarp, Esq. 


London : Lonoman, Green, LONGMAN, & Roperrs. 


On Friday next will be published, in fep. 8vo. 


NGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE; or, Exercises on the 
Et , Syntax, and Prosody of the English Language, to every 
form of Tuition. "By G. F. Grasam, Author of Soot, or the “art o ition, 
and several other approved Elementary School-Books 
London: Loneman, Green, LonGuax, & Roperts. 


Gree, Lown & Roserts. 


STAG-HUNTING IN SOMERSET AND DEVON, 
Ja 1 vol. square crown 8vo. with Bo, 8 Seas 22 Engravings on 


NOTES on the CHASE of the WILD RED DEER im the 

Counties of Devon and Somerset. With an pr of remarkable 

Runs and Incidents connected with the Chase from 1780 to the year 1860. By 

Cotiyns, of Dulverton. 

“ An excellent and entertaining volume, the work of a thorough sportsman.” — Fieli. 
London: Loneman, Gaeen, Lonoman, & Roperts. 


HOUSEHOLD HYMNS, UNIFORM WITH LYRA GERMANICA. 
Third Edition, in fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 4s. 6d. 

: L = DOMESTICA : Christian Songs for Domestic Edifica- 
tion. Translated from the Psaltery and Harp of C. J.P. Spxrra. By Ricnanp 
ASSIE. 
devout ” 

An attractive Httte tock. pervaded by spicit of quist, loving, 
London: Loncman, Green, Loncman, & Ropents. 
NEW EDITION OF BISHOP THOMSON’S LAWS OF THOUGHT. 
A New Edition, in fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
A N OUTLINE of the necessary LAWS of THOUGHT: A 
Treatise on Pure and By the Right Rev. Wittram THonson, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester an Fifth fth Edition, revised and improved. 
London: omens Loneman, & RoBerts. 


Complete ,in 3 vols. 8vo. with nearly 2,000 Wood Engravings, £4 cloth lettered, or 
£4 14s. 6d. strongly half-bound in Russia; to be had also in 15 Parts, 5s. each. 
R. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
and MINES. Fifth a chiefly rewritten and greatly aaron. Edited 
by Ropert Hunt, ¥F.R.S., F.S.S., Keeper of Mining Records, &c.; Assisted by nume- 
rous Contributors eminent in Science and familiar with Manufactures. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 


NEW EDITION OF WOOD'S ALGEBRA, BY LUND. 
The Sixteenth Edition, in 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


yy oon's ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, for the use of Students 
ambridge. 


LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD'S ALGEBRA, 7s. 6d. 
LUND’S te WOOD'S ALGEBRA, 7s. 6d. 


Grees, Loncman, & Roserrs. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. A. TROLLOPE’S TWO NOVELS. 
Just published, People’s Edition, in crown 8vo. 5s. 
TOWERS. By Anrnony Trottore, Author 
of “ Orley Farm,” &c. 
By the same Author, in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
THE WARDEN. Uniform with Barchester Towers. 


‘arden and | soon as may be —will know very well whot is 
ter Towers —and if anybody has not | meant by the Daily Jupiter and by Tom 

read The Warden and Barchester Towers, let | Towers.”— Saturday Review. 

us counsel them to make up for lost time as 


London: Leonean, Green, Lonoman, & Roberts. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo. One Shilling, 
STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE: 


several Hundred Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous 
the capacity of the Youthful Mind, By a Morner. 


Stones to 


sing 


MUSIC, !s. 


On Thursday next will be published, in One Volume, post 8vo. 
a Tale. By L. N. Comyn. 
London: L Green, L , & Roperrs. 
LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, LATEST EDITIONS. 
People’s Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 


CPITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. By the Right Hon. Lord Macaotay. 


Milton Mackintosh's History of the tion 
Hal stitutions History W Temple 
r iam 
Southey's Colloquies Gladstone on Church and State 
Ranke's istory 
Civil Disabilities of the Sows Comic Dramatists of the Restoration 
Moore's Life of B: Lord Holland 


yron 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson Warren Hastings 


Nugent's Memorial of Frederick the Great 
he Succession in Spain and Waltons of Addison 
the 
Ww. The Earl of Chatham 
William Pit: 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. Traveller's pasen, complete in One Volume, with Portrait and Vig- 
nette. Square crown 8vo. 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. An Edition in Volumes for the 
Pocket. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s. 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
to the Ectnburgh Review. Library Edition, the Tenth, in 3 


LIST of Fourteen of Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, which 
may be had separately, in l6mo. in the Taavetcer’s Lingary : — 


Byron: end the-Comic Dramatists of 
ive, Is. 
Willem Pitt; and the Earl of Chatham, the ‘Restoration, Is. 


Renhe's Histery of the Glad 
gd Writings of and Horsce Croker's Edition of Boswell's Life of John- 


London: Loweman, Lonoman, & Roperts. 


Sixth Edition, revised, in fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. me &, the Author of 
Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” the “ Experience of 


m every page the press of the quali- bea my” wl mast 
pl the of the which is given in the hope that the whole 
thor of Amy bert. Refinement of taste, | thi 


unerring ‘correctness of a 
spiritual discermraent 


corner of the re wnlighted no sin lady are a modei of t wri 
unremarked ; but darling here 


is an. 
rvaded tenderest sympathy, and the | to her meaning, which flows lucid! ay 
point out both the dan- whieh in 
London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, & Ropers. 


This Day is published, in post 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 
ATECHESIS EVANGELICA: Being 


London: Locman, Loncman, & Roperts. 


Senzzs, bs. ASTRONOMY, 
ENGLISH HISTORY, 1s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 1s. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION and PRO- 
KNOWLEDGE, 


LOGY 
NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 2 Parts, 1s. each. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, & Roperts. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. THOMSON’S SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. with 111 Woodcuts, 6s. 6d. cloth. 
QCHOOL CHEMISTRY ; or, Practical Rudiments of the 
Science. By Rospert Dounpas Tromson, M.D., F.R.S.S.L. and E., &c., Medical 
Officer of Health, and Analyst, for St. Marylebone; late Examiner in Chemistry in 


the University of London, &c. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and brought up to 
the present state of the Science. 


London: Loncman, Green, Loneuan, & Reperts. 
CHEAPER EDITION OF LOUDON’S GARDENING. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with many hundred Woodcuts, 31s. 6d 


OUDON’S ENCY OLOPAEDIA of GARDEN ING: 
prising the Theory 


com- 
and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening: including 4 the latest Improvements, &c. A New Edition, 
corrected an improved 
on work com 


rinted pages, minutel “ai the above One 
ye h ve 


Rivisions of 


M'CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 50s. cloth ; or 55s. strongly half-bound, 


DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, and 
HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL N NAVIGATION. 


By J. R. M'Cuttoca, Esq. IMlustrated with Maps Plans. it to the 
current Edition may be had iy, 2s. 6d. and comprises ‘additional otormoats formation on 
the following subjects :— 
Brandy, Geneva, &c.; Cheese; | Trade of the nited 
Chicory; Coal; Commercial Treaty with K : Metals; lunes and 
; Custom Duties; Navi of | Cotton Rags; Foreign Merchants in 
Danube; Delivery Order; Dock Warrant; | Russia; Salmon; Trade of San Francisco; 
Eggs; Exports from the United Ki Shang- Hae; Merchant Shipping; rits; 
" merce of France; C ; Sugar; Syra; Tallow; Tari Tes 


of India; Customs Duties in India; Re- 
venue, &c. of India; Licenses; EB: of 
ee from Manilla; Shipment Sugar 
rom Mauritius; Oranges and Lemons; 

Duty; Customs Duty Paper; 
London: Loncman, Geren, Lonoman, & Rozerts. 

| MR. MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 

Just published, vol. 1. in 8vo. 15s. cloth, 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since 


the Accession of George ITI. 1760—1860. Tuomas Ersxix 
Two volumes ; Volume the First. sad aMer, cB. In 


j The Second Volume is preparing for publication. 

London: L Green, L & Roperrs. 

| SCHOOL HISTORIES BY THE AUINOK OF 4MY 
a | FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the Siege of Troy, 

ad B.c. 1}84, to the Destruction of Corinth, B.c. M6. New Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 

HE CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, from the Foun- 
753, to the Fall of Jerusalem under Titus, aD. 70. Eighth 


London: Loxeuan, Green, Loncuan, & ROBERTS. 


Timber; Foreign Commerce of the Uched 
States; Trade and N javigation, &c. of the 
principal Cities in the United States; Re- 
duction of the Wine Duties. 


at 
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April 5, 1862.] 


THE LATE GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON’S 
JOURNALS. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Plans, 8vo. 15s. 


The SECRET HISTORY of EVENTS during the 
FRENCH INVASION of RUSSIA, and RETREAT of the FRENCH 
ARMY, in 1812. Edited by his Nephew and Son-in-Law, Rev. HER- 
BERT Ranpourx, M.A.,, of Balliol Coll. Oxford. 

“Sir Robert Wilson’s book abounds in new and striking illustrations of events and 
incidents. He does justice to both parties in this war of giants. The world has 
never seen such a campaign of six months as this, aeere | and fearlessly described by 
an impartial and Co per | competent witness. It is not to be read without many con- 
flicting horror, There is » too, of 
excellent instruction in the book.” 


Ir 
A PRIVATE DIARY of TRAVELS, PERSONAL 
SERVICES, and PUBLIC EVENTS, during Missions and Employ- 
ments with the European Armies in 1812-1814, from the Invasion of 
Russia to the Capture of Paris. With Map. 2 vols, 8v0. 268. 


“ This testimony to Sir Robert Wilson’s eminent services is of the highest order, 
consisting, as it does, not merely of the detailed narrative which is found in Sir 
Robert’s own journal, but of a number of despatches and letters, by which the es 
itself is confirmed. These documents are bot’ and 
crooked paths of made and some rough political places 


by their perusal.”—Army and Navy Gazette 
Also, just ready, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of GENERAL SIR 
ROBERT WILSON, C.M.T., from 1777 to the Peace of Tilsit. Con- 
taining his Early Life, Entrance into Army, 1794, Campaigns in 
Flanders, Cape of Good Hope, and Poland, Dipiomatic Services, 

&c. With Portrait. Vol. I. 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
DR. SCHMITZ’S MANUALS OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


HISTORY of the MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. Lzonnarp 
Reetor of the High School of -- Vol. I. (from 
the Overthrow of the . Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
by the same Author, 


1, A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, from the remotest 
Times to the Overthrow of the Western Empire, a.p. 476. ’ Third Edition, 7. 6d. 
Work, for the convenlonce of Schools, may be had in Two Parts (sold eeparately), 


VOL. I., the of and the other Asiatic nations, 
complete HISTORY GREECE. 
VOL. II., containing a complete "HISTORY of ROME. 4s. 


2. A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 6s. 


Rrvrxerows, Waterloo Place, London. 


HE CHAN! NIN GS, by the Author of “ East Lynne,” &c., is 
mplete in Volume I. of “THE QUIVER, eae in cloth gilt. 
Mth April, in No. 27 of * THE QUIVER.” 
Perrea, & Gatrrn, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
day is published, Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


THE HISTORY of the OPERA, with Anecdotes of the most 
celebrated Composers and Vocalists of Europe. By H. Soruertann Epwarps. 
and instructive history with the very concentrated 
London: H. Atiew Co. 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Just published, Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 648, 12s. 
A COURSE of ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, for the 
London: Wa. H. & Co. 13 Waterloo Place, 
This day is published, 7s. 6d. 
ves RELIGIONS BEFORE CHRIST, 


an Introduc- 
Epwarp De 


Pastor of the French Evang of Divinity of the University of 
Translated by L. Corkran, with Preface by the Aut uthor. ‘ “ 
Edinb : Ty& T. Crank. London: Hasnizes: & Co. 


ready, the Second, revised and considerably enlarged Edition, 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 7d., of 
RESTORATION; or, the Completion of the Reformation. By 
the Rev. Anenna Gunns, Chaplain to the English Church, 17 Rue de la Madeleine, 
Sides —I. The Real Presence. — II. The Eucharistic Presence. — ITI. Prayers for the 
Departed. 
J. T. Haves, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and Siwrxr. 
THE HOLY MOUNT: Sacred Melodies for Piano. By W. 


Melodizs. Calicott. Three 
‘The Holy Famtiy Sacred Melodies for Piano. W. Calleott. ‘Three Series. 
0, duet. or in 2s. accom ents te, violin, 
and’ violoncello to the Holy Mount, the Adoration, and the = — ?: Is. each part. 
London : Roneat Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street : and all 


Just published,.1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
| ye of COUNT JOHN ARRIVABENE. Translated 


fi the Original, witl 
P "By Ovisie with Notes and Documents; and Six Original Letters of Silvio 


ARAIVABENE. 
L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Now ready, Third Edition, 64. 
R. ALEX, J. B. BERESFORD HOPE’S THIRD LEC- 
TURE, “ The RESULTS of the AMERICAN DISRUPTION,” is now ready: beinga 
continuati of “The Popul of merican orth 
London: James Rivoway, Wreenam & C.J. id: 


eewed, Is. 
HE AUTHENTIC ‘REPORT of the TRIAL b a 


nt Harran, 2s. 
“A trial has just been concluded in Dublin, which has rivalled even 
notoriety and scandal.” —The Times, March 27th. the Windhem 


Dublin: McGrasman & Git, Street. London: Simpkin , Marshall & Co. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Preparing for publication, 


A POPULAR GUIDE to the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1862. 
them with s mass of unin 

Plans of the Building ned of the Counts be given. 
London: W. H. Smrrn & Sow, 186 and the Book Stele. 


with k i piety, all the marks book 
to live; and we thank contribution to 


THE PRACTICAL ANGLER. By W, Srewanr. 


Just published, és., the . 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No XXVIII. 


ConTENTs : 
I. GENTZ’'S DIARY OF THE AUSTRIAN WAR IN 1600. 
Il. NATIONAL LOANS: MR. CHASE'S FIRST BUDGET. 
Ill. MUSIC AND THE LYRIC DRAMA. 
IV. MARSH’S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
V. THE GRENVILLES: A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL 
VI. THE MORALITY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
VII. WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? 
VIII. THE COURT OF CHARLES II. OF SPAIN. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK the GREAT. In 
8vo. with Portrait and Maps. Vol. 3. HISTORY of FRIED- 


RICH the SECOND, called CK the GREAT. B 
CARLYLE. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s, 

A MEMOIR of SIR. PHILIP oT By 
H. R. Fox Bourne. This day. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Portrait, 

A MEMOIR of the LATE DUKE of RICH- 
MOND. [ This day. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


LAST POEMS. By ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 
In 8 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s., a New Edition, being the Fifth, of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 


WORKS. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THE POPULATION and TRADE of FRANCE. By 
Freperick MArsHALL. [Wert Week. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE, in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. Author of 
“ Debit and Credit,” &c, Translated by | In April. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


COTTON : THE CHEMICAL, GEOLOGICAL, AND 
METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS INVOLVED IN ITS SUC- 
CESSFUL CULTIVATION. With an Account of the actual Con- 
ditions and Practice of Culture in the Southern or Cotton States of 
North America. By Dr. Matter, Ph.D. University 
of Gottingen, A.B. Coll. Dublin, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Alabama, Analytical Chemist of the State Geological 
Survey, and Chemical Professor 


In fep. 8vo. 
ST. CLEMENT'S EVE: a By Henry 
Lor, Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde,” [ In the press. 
MR. LEVER’S NEW 


Just published, No. II. 1s. 
BARRINGTON. By Cxarues Lever. With Illus- 


trations by H. K. Browne. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In demy 8vo. 11s. Vol. I. of 


ORLEY FARM. Antnony With 20 
Illustrations by J. E. Millai 
In 1 vol. post Svo. 10s. 6a. 
TALES of ALL COUNTRIES. By Anrnony Tro1- 
LOPE. 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD WORK: a Novel. By 
Joun Corpy Jearrreson. Author of “A Book about Doctors.” 


In fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TANNHAUSER: or, the Battle of the Bards. A Poem. 
By Nevitte Tempe and Epwarp Trevor. Fourth Edition. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo..3s. 6d. 


DINNERS and DINNER-PARTIES; or, the Absurd- 
net Second Edition, with Additions; including a 
Short Catechism on Cookery founded on the Principles of Chemistry. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition. Handsomely printed in crown 8vo. 6s. per volume. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. 2 vols. 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES; with Blucidations and 
Connecting Narrative. 3 vols. 18s. 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING. — LIFE of SCHILLER. ! vol. 6s. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS.ESSAYS. 4 -vols.24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. — HERO WORSHIP. 1 vol. 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. Gs. 
CHARTISM.— PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 vol. 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By'Gérns. A Translation, 2-vols. 12s. . 
CARLYLE — of the called FREDERICK the 
With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, 


Edinburgh: Avam & Cartes Brace. 


40s,, vols. 3 and 4 in the Press. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 5, 1862, 


66 Bnoox Hanover Squanz, W. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
OF THE SEASON. 


MADAME DE STAEL and the GRAND DUCHESS 
to to Napoleon, Emperor. 


In 
THE MARQUESS DALHOUSIE'S ADMINISTRA- 


as of BRITISH IND) Epwin Anvoxp, M.A., of University College, Oxford. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE by the 


AUSTRIAN FRIGATE NOVARA. English Edition. Containing an Loe aged 
Letter from Baron Humsorpr. With numerous Wood Engravings. Dedicated, 
special permission, to Sir Roderick Murchison. 3 vols. Svo. Voll I. 30s. 


CALABRIA and the LIPARIAN ISLANDS a Len 


8vo. 128. 


LIFE AMONGST the COLLIERS. 5s. 


“ We wish this little book all success." Saturday Review. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY. 
THE DREAM of a LIFE. By Lady Scott, Authoress 


of “The Skeleton in the Cupboard,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“RECOMMENDED to MERCY.” 
CONYERS LEA. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
THE VALLEY of the MAUDE. By Mrs. Stewart, 


Authoress of “ Atheline; or, the Castle by the Sea.” (Just ready. 


WHEAT AND TARES. Originally published in “Fraser’s 


Magazine.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CLINTON MAYNYARD: 


Flesh, and the Devil. 10s. 6d. 


THE STAR of LOVELL: 


By the Rev. James Banomwac. 


WILLIE ATHERTON : a Tale. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


a Tale of the World, the 
a Tale of the Poor Clergy. 
10s. 6d. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of WASHINGTON 
IRVING. Edited by his Nephew, Prerre Irvine. In 8 vols. (to be 
ublished a volume at atime.) Mr. Bentley has purchased the English 
interest in this work, which will be published in pees | in advance. 
Immediately. 


The Two concluding Volumes of 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD 
AUCKLAND. Edited by The Lorp Bisnor of Batu and Wetts. 


Ready. 
The New Novel by the Author of “ East Lynne,” in 3 vols. entitled, 


THE CHANNINGS. 
(On the 11th inst. 


A FOURTH EDITION of MR. SPENCE’S AME- 
RICAN UNION, thoroughly revised. [ Ready. 


A FOURTH EDITION of EAST LYNNE, in 3 vols. 


Ready. 
SIRENIA; or, Recollections of a Past Existence, 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
New vol. in fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or post free, 46 Stamps, 


ae BIRDS’ EGGS and NESTS. By the Rev. J. C, 

Sixth wn by W. S. Coleman, 

rs; anda Table showing site and materials of 
Uniform in size, price, and Coloured Illustrations, 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. 8. Coremay. The 7th 


OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and HEDGES. By W. S. 


COMMON COUNTRY OBJECTS. By the Rey. J. G. Woop. 
ote One Shilling Editions of either of the above, bound in boards, with the plates plain, are 
London : Rovrizper, Warne, & Farringdon Street. 


A REPLY to Mr. SPENCE'S WORK on the AMERICAN 


UNION, entitled “ AMERICAN DISUNION CONSTITUTION AL or UNCON. 

STITUTIONAL?” By Cuanzes Eowarv Rawisns, will be ready a braries an 

Looksellers on MONDAY NE EXT. 8vo. cloth, 4s 6d. 
London : 


Ronexr Haapwicke, 192 Piceadilly. 


mb JONES ON 
is published, in 8vo. 7s. cloth, 


"THE LAW of USES. By Hansvry Jonzs. 
V. & RB. Srevans, Sons, & Haywes, 26 Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 


the Nest, and num- 


This day is published, fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


GOBLIN MARKET 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
WITH TWO DESIGNS, BY D. G. ROSSETTI. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN & CO. 


AND 23 ‘A STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


One Shilling Monthly. 
A NEW STORY IN THE NEW VOLUME OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


NO. XXXI. OF MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, BEING THE 
FIRST NUMBER OF VOLUME VI., WILL CONTAIN THE BE- 
GINNING OF A NEW STORY: 


“VINCENZO, OR SUNKEN ROCKS,” 
By the Author of “ Dr. Antonio,” “ Lorenzo Benoni,” &c. &c. 
Also the Continuation of “RAVENSHOE,” by Henry Kingsley. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 


This day is published, 8.64. 
A SKETCH OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM INDEPENDENCE TO SECESSION. 


By J. M. LUDLOW, 
Author of “ British India, its Races and its Bites,” “The Policy of the Crown towards 


TO WHICH 18 ADDED, 
THE STRUGGLE FOR KANSAS. 


By THOMAS HUGHES, 
Author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days,” “ Tom Brown at Oxford,” &c. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN & CO. 
AND 2% HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


13 Great Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


(THE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. Minister of the Na- 
al Scotch Church, London : Illustrated by his Journal and By Mrs. 
8vo. with Portrait. Un April. 

HE PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD, DUKE of 


BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. Ls Portrait, aie. 6d. 
“A very it ‘will be read wi h curiosity we cannot doubt.”— 
thenceum. Diary has intrinsic interest. 1t abounds Examiner. 


i E CHURCH and the CHURCHES; or, the Papacy and 
the Temporal Power. By Dr. 7a Translated, with the Author's permission, by 
Wittiam Beananv Mac Case. 1 vol. 8vo. Un April. 
OWN SOUTH; or, an Englishmen’ 3 Experience at the Seat 
Herald vole: with’ ica. By 
RECREATIONS of a SPORTSMAN. By 
These interesting a course of healthy amusement for every month 
in the year.”"—AMcssenger. 


RED, WHITE, and BLUE: Sketches of Military Life. 
By the Author of * Interiors.” 3 vols. with 
“ There is much amusing matter in these volumes.” —A the 


(THE LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER. “RA. From bi are 

ont Feo and Fellow Academicians, ALTER 

TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND. By Freprrka Bremer. 
Translated by Many Howrrr. 2 vols. 2is. 

CH WOMEN of LETTERS. By Kavanacu, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adtle,” &c. 2 vols. 218. 

MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER of 

NAPOLEON III. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

LODGES PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1862. 

ADELE. By Jutta Kavanaeu. Illustrated by Jonn Grizert. 
5s. bound. Forming the New Volume of Hunsr & Bracxerr’s Stanpanp Lisaany. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. 2 vols. 
“A truly delightful novel.”—Odserver. «A interesting tale."—Critic. 
in the LIFE of a FAST YOUNG LADY. By 


Mrs. Gr uthor of the “G Wit,” &e. 3 vols. 
ra. Grey ip wonal light and readable le style has not failed Aer in this instance. The moral 
wane novel is pure, correct, and true."—Post. 


(THE WHITE ROSE of CHAYLEIGH. 3 vols. 


A novel of strong healthy put , clear thought, and power. The 
is good, all the characters are tly real, and one rnest Foster, is,so far as 
know, an original character in fiction, roma Is sketched with tk thera clear insight into the fiving 
man which indicates the true novelist’s power.""—Spectator. 


"THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By tg 8 vols. 


“A racy, ting production.” 


"THE LAST of MORTIMERS. By Author of 


“ Margaret Maitland,” * The House on the Moor,” &c. 3 vols. 


GATURDAY STERNE. By J. E. Reape, Esq. 3 vole 


OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of “High Church,” and 1 “No 
Church.” 3 vols. in April. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough ae 
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The Saturday Review. 


Just ready, 12th Edition, in Large Type, square crown Svo. antique cloth, 5s. 


DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN; 


Or, Practical Thou pas Pp the Gospel History, and ially on 
the Life and Teaching: Lord Jesus Christ, for every Day in the Year, 
Soarding to the Christian Seasons, 


‘With Titles and Characters of Christ ; and a Harmony of the Four Gospels. 
OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


JUST READY, SECOND EDITION, WITH A NOTE BY 
PROFESSOR OWEN, 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 


THE “REPLIES TO ESSAYS AND D REVIEWS,’ 


By the Revs. Dr. Goutsury, H. J. Rost, Dr. Heurtiey, 
Dr. Irons, Dr. Rortsox, A. W. HAppAx, and Dr. WorpsworTH ; 
With PREFACE by the Lorp Bishop or Oxrorp, 
And LETTERS from the Rapcttrre Onserver and the Reaper in Georocy in the 
University of Oxford. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR RANKINE, 


A MANUAL or CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


By W. J. Macevory Ranxrye, LL.D., F.R.S. C.E. &e. 


Regius Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in the University of Glasgow. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 large vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


“We are thorouchly convinced that it far surpasses in merit every enicing work fH | 
ind. ... As ‘Manual’ tor the hands of the professional civil engineer, it is sufficient, 
it is, as we have said, unrivailed.”—7he Engineer. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR EADIE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPADIA; 
Or, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and Sects, 


Embracing Architecture, Controversies, Creeds, Customs, Denominations, a 
Sacraments, Heresies, History, Rites, Liturgies, Monastic O 
“and Modern Judaism. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
“Considering the difficulty of such an ungertaking we may congratulate the Editor upon his 
success. "_ English Churchman. 
“ We are bound to bestow rmruch praise on the Editor for the wisdom he has displayed in con- 
ing and comprehending the contents of many elaborate volumes into one 


NEW WORK BY REV. F. D. MAURICE, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


CONCLUDING PORTION. 


Taley—Beaotham—Kant—J acobi— Mende. Hume &e. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO, 


NEW VOLUME BY DEAN RAMSAY. 


Next week will be published, post 8vo. 9s. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


‘ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PERFECTION. 


By the Very Rev. E. B. RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just published, £1 11s. 6d. 


THE BOOK 0F FARM BUILDINGS: 
THEIR ARRANGEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION, 
By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 


Author of the “ Book of the Farm,” &c.; 
And ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Engineer, 
Royal 8vo.‘pp. 562. Illustrated with 28 Engravings on Copper, and 1017 Engravings on 


Uniform with the above, 
THE BOOK of the FARM. By 1 Hewry Sreruens, F.R.S.E. 


2 vols. royal 8vo. with Engravings, £3, half-boun 


THE BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES. By 


Ja 
os B. Secor Edited by Hewny Srernuens, F.R.S.E. Royal 8vo. 


THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By, Cx: CHARLES qt InTosHt. 2 


THE FORESTER. By James Brows, Wood-Man to 
Bail of Seal Edition, enlarge, royal Bo. 


FARM ACCOUNTS: A Practical System of Farm Book-Keep- 


ing, being that recommended in the “ Book of the Farm” by Hexny Strepnew: 
Royal vo, 28 28. 6d. Also, Seven Folio Account-Books, constructed in accordance 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW REVIEW. 


THE CHURCH & STATE REVIEW. 


With this Title a new Monthly Review will appear in JUNE, under the Editorship of 
ARCHDEACON DENISON, 
With whom will be associated 
EMINENT THEOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL WRITERS. 
The Review will yield an uncompromising support to the Charch, and 
advocate the true principles of Government in Church and State. 
For Prospectuses and full particulars apply to the Publishers, 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, &CO., 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


NEW HISTORY OF INDIA. ® 
Just published, in 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. £3 3s. 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF INDIA, 
CIVIL, MILITARY, AND SOCIAL : 


From the first Landing of the English to the Suppression of 
the Sepoy Revolt; including an Outline of the 
early History of Hindoostan. 


By HENRY BEVERIDGE, Esq., Advocate. 


Illustrated by above a Engravings on Wood and Steel — Antiquities, Views, Cos- 
Maps, Plans, &c. &c. 


BLACKIE & SON, % PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


In folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 60s. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS: 


A Series of Fifty-Six Maps of the Principal Countries and 
Divisions of the World. 


Containing all the Latest Discoveries, and a Map showing the 
SEAT OF WAR IN AMERICA, 
Accompanied by an ey INDEX of hang tel NAMES, forming a ready 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES Bi BLACE. 
LONDON: LONGMAN & CO.; A 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY, 


Just published, in crown 8vo. pp. 760, 
A NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION, 
With Lists and Figures of Characteristic Fossils, 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


By J. B. JUKES, MA, F.RS. 
Local Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, and Lecturer on Geology to the 


& CRARLES BLACK. 
: LONGMAN 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


‘Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, 4s. 6d. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE 


WORKS 0F THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Vou. I. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 
Vou. Py Revciiioee of the Lakes and the Lake Poets — Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Southey. With Illustrations. 


Vor. III. The Spanish Mili Nun; The —_ Days of Immanuel Kant; Pane, 
The Casuistry of Roman Meals; Modern Superstiti 


Vou. IV. For , , will contain, On Murder; Revolt of the i 
: ree Templars on Political Economy ; On War; The Engliek Sait 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
INDON : LONGMAN 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
NOTICE. 
THE PRESENT (APRIL) PART OF THE 


ART-JOURNAL 


(2s. 6d. monthly), 

CONTAINS THE FIRST DIVISION OF AN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 

Which Catalogue is to form a portion of each issue for eight consecutive months. 
THE FIRST SELECTION COMPRISES EXHIBITED SPECIMENS OF MANUFACTURES IN 


Jewellery and Silver, Porcelain, Engraved Glass and Furniture 
and Cabinet Work, Wood oe &e, &e, 
Articles Correspondence on on the progress of xhibition, eau 
The principal Line Engravings are 


“THE SABBATH EVE,” 
Engraved by Lightfoot, after the picture by A. Johnston: 
“THE IN A MI8T 
C, Armytage, after Turner. 
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The Saturday Review. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY-—PRICE ONE 


SHILLING —THREE NUMBERS READY. 


Tlustrated with full-page Plates in Colours and Tints, together with Woodcuts printed with the text, 


THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER; 


REVIEW OF NATURAL HISTORY, MICROSCOPIC RESEARCH, AND RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST NUMBER. CONTENTS OF THE SECOND NUMBER. CONTENTS OF THE THIRD NUMBER. 
THE WORK OF THE YEAR. By Shirley Hibberd, CUNRATIC CHAMACTENS OF BABYLON. AssYRI BEES AND THEIR COUNTERFEITS ; or, Bees, Cuckoo- 
PERSL 


R.H.S. 
PRIME MOVERS. By J. W. M'Gauley. 


IA— HOW 
PLAINED. By H. Noel 22a, 


THE WERE} a By H. Noe! (With a 


SHELL OF THE CUTTLE FISH. 
ON (With VISION AND INSECT SLEEP. By the Hon. 


Richard H 
an | ATION OF T 
IXETER, SALOP. Thomas 
F.8.A. (With’Ilustrations.) 
THE SKIPPER, SKOPSTER, OR SAURY. By Jonathan 
Couch, F. an Illustration.) r 
BRITA VISIt_ TO THE 


Slack, F.G.8. (With Illustrations.) 


m.) 
PROCEEDINGS ¢ OF LEARNED SOCIETIES :— 
IS TU COMETS TAIL. Dr the Rev Discovery of Bone and Flint Arrow-Heads, in Hyena | THE GENUS CEPHALOSIPHON. By Andrew Pritchard. 


Nawal Formation of Supposed Flint Arrow-Heads. 
a = A of Physical Agents on the Development of the On_the Motion of Smal 


Ascent Pot Kilimandjaro. 


. Webb, F.R.A.S. (With an Illustration.) 
ON COPPER (Percy's Metallurgy). 


THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY ON NOV. 12, 1861. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Ward. (With Llustrations.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES : — 
Artificial Production of Varieties in Seat, 
Causes which Influence the Production of a Fertile Queen 
Bee from a Worker Egg. 


sian 
Production ‘of Sounds and Visible Vibrations by Voltaic | NOTES AND MEMORA? 


Ascent of the Ogun 


‘HE TO THE ART 

right, M.A., RS pian. By Henry J. Slack, F.G.8. (With a 

THE COMMON Lives 
T. Spencer Cobbold, 


PYTHON IX THE zooLocicaL | TH 
A ROTIFER NEW TO AIN ( Lim- li 
Philip Henry Gone, (With a Tinted THE AYE-AYE. WB. Tesctmeier. (With Iustra- 
PRECEDIN' PER Henry "HEAD OF TH JIVAROS. By William Bollaert, 


DIAGY. A 
AND MODERN FINGER-RINGS. Dy Dow! SEARS. By the Rey. T. W. Webb, F-R.AS. 


ALUMINIUM. By J. W. M'Gauley. 
HUNTING FOR DIATOMS. 


EYE OF cop B Spencer SEB, 
‘OZOON_OF CATTLE. F.LS. (Witha Plate 


(With a Coloured | voyaGE OF EL DORA 
NEW TEMPLE OF INDUSTRY. By John 


OBSERVED HEIGHTS OF METEORS AND SHOOT- 
ne — By Alexander 8. Herschel. (With a 


TUE FISH WORLD AT HOME, 
aes ea OF THE MONTH. By the Rev. T. W. Webb, 


PROCEEDINGS OF oe SOCIETIES : — 


: ater. 
t Reptilia ht 
Il. Rit Prince Alfred. 


Absorption and Radiation of Heat by Gascous Matters. On the Iee-worn Kocks of Scotland. 
Formation of Siliccous Minera 


Incubation of the Python, 
ym the Red Corpuscles of the Blood of Vi 
Destruct mof Oak Timber in Sea Water by Cont by Contact with 


he Set Mounds of the Malay Peninsula. 


Existence. “of Posterior Lobes in the Brain of Quadru- stiauky of ones.” SOTES AND MEMORANDA 
Intel iligenee of Burke's Expedition. Coral Influence Volcanic Action. 
Habits of Adulteration of Tinfoil. Comparative sibility ot Iron. 
Discovery of t Ciwitschia ‘Aci cid. Volcanic Phenomenon in Manilla. 
visibility o' atter. e Divining Re 
NOTES AND MEMORANDA :— G et of 1861. Physiology of the Nerves of Insects. 
New Tntra-Mercurial Planets. Electrical Phenomena of Vesuvius. 
‘The Mangold-Wurzel Fly. Velocity of Bolides. asteur on Fermentation. 
Circulation int Tadpole. + Photography Ethnology. Roman Ring 
Dispersion of Light. A New New of 
Gigantic Cephi Spi of America. leliograph: 
Artificial Crystals. and poly int the Coal Measures of Nova Scotia. M.F — on Respiration. 
hy Oysters are not Fuund in the Baltic. New Volcanic Island in the Caspian Sea. Connection between Human and Cattle Disorders. 
One-Chimney I Bakewell’s Copying 
Universal Achromatic Microscope. Heli: Poisonous Fungi. 
Derivative Character of Literature. A Living Skeleton. Hind’s Nebula. 
Curious ‘Effects of Vis Inertix. al 
t Eruption of Vesuvius. Action of Iodine on Tin. ¢ Comet of 1860. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. By ALL 


GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED, 
HOME INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 


Fep. vo. Illustrated, 5s, 


The MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE : a Sequel to “Home In- 
Illustrated, 63. 


fluence.” Fep. 8vo. 
WOMAN'S 1 FRIENDSHIP: a 1 Story of Domestic Life. Fep. 
of 
Me VALE o ¢ CEDARS: a Story of Spain in the 16th Century. 
The DAYS of BRUCE 7a Story from Scottish History. Fep. 
HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES: Tales. Fep. 8vo. 
Tilustrated, 5s. 
The WOMEN of ISRAEL: Characters and Sketches from the 
Holy Scriptures. 2 vols. fp. 8vo. 10s. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. EACH. 
UNDER BOW BELLS: a City Book for all Readers. By 


Jonx 28. 6d. 


ODD JOURNEYS. By 2s. 64. 
WAYS of LIFE. By 2. 6d. 
UNDERGROUND LONDON. By Joan 2s. 6d. 
SELF and | SELF-SACRIFICE; or, Nelly’s Story. By Anna 
ALMOST ; or, Crooked Ways. By Anna Liste. 2s. 6d. 
QUICKSANDS: ao Tale by Anya Listz. 2. 6d. 
PICTURES in » MIRROR. By W. Moy Tuomas. 2s. 6d. 


LYDIA : a Woman’s Book. By Mrs. Newron Crosianp. 
A FEW OUT of THOUSANDS : their Sayings and Doings. 
FOOTSTEPS fo FAME : & Book to Open Other Books. By 


Faiswetx. 2s. 


LEAVES fom « FAMILY JOURNAL. By SovvestRe. 


GROOMBRIDGE & 5 TES ROW. 


Second Part ready this by “2. Is. Bang B 8vo, containing Four Coloured Plates and 
Wood Eugravings, 


OUR NATIVE FERNS: 


A Natural History of the Ferns Indigenous to Great Britain and 


By E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.AS., F.LS., F.GS., F.Z8. 
GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5 PATERNOSTER ROW. 

NEW BOOK FOR 1 THE MICROSCOPE. 


Post 8vo. Iustrated with Seven full-page Plats Tints, and Sixty-five Engravings 


MARVELS OF ‘POND- ‘LIFE ; 


* Rotifers, Water Bears, 


By HENRY J. SLACK, F.G.S. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— 
Methods Microscope Lamps. | Modes of Preservation in sors. 


Visit to the Ponds. —Vorticcila. — Gelatinous 
Three Divisions of Infusoria. ts Crown of Tentachee. —Animalcule Tank. 
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